














June 30, 19045 =5 


SURVEY OF THE WORLD: 


The Republican Convention—Changes in the CabtnetPanama Tariff 
and Currency—The Filipino Visitors— Haiti—Turkey —French Politics. / 
—Perdicaris Released—Russo-Japanese War, Efe: 


> + & — 


Unpublished Letters. ......... + + - HERBERT SPENCER 
The Spencer-George Controversy. ...... . + T. SCANLON 
Snow Summits (Poem) . .... . «GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN 
Why | Do Not Marry.......... ~. A BACHELOR MAID 
When You Meet the President. . . . . .. DAY ALLEN WILLEY 
Hawthorne: Looking Before and After . . PAUL ELMER .MORE 
Chips From Workshop of the Evangelists BENJAMIN W. BACON 
The Grand Design of Henry the Great. . . . . HAYNE DAVIS 
The Procession (Poem). ....... ++ + RICHARD BURTON 


» * & 


EDITORIALS: BOOK REVIEWS : 


** The Independent ’’ Bound Roosevelt Literature 
Tue Republican Ticket Hewlett’s Queen’s Quair 
Eugenics Tolstoy’s Sevastopol 
Commencement Advice Henry Villard’s Memoirs 
Our Annual Tetanus Epidemic The Story of the Organ 
Syrian Citizens, Etc. The Golden Chain, Etc. 
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Insurance, Financial, Etc. 
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4 
.  Ghe HOME 
4 
e 
4 
ij INSURANCE COMPANY 
4 
y OFFICE: No. 56 Cedar Street 
y NEW YORK 
4 
ONE HUNDRED-AND-FIRST SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
y, JANUARY, 1904. 
“4 
“4 ; 
y SUMMARY OF ASSETS: ‘ 
t; ' ’ PAR VALUE. MARKET VALUE. , 
y, Cash in Banks and Trust Companies : : : : : - $1,173,763 90 yj 
4 Real Estate - - : - : : - - : - - 1,593,892 06 Z 
? United States Bonds - . - - - $1,600,000 00 2,011,000 00 % 
y; State and City Bonds’ - . : . - 4,208,000 00 4,197,650 00 #% 
G RailRoadBonds - - - - - = = 4,379,00000 1,401,060 00 ; 
Oe.» « »+« « .« * © « 220,000 00 426,800 00 ¥ 
4% RailRoadStocks - - - - - - = 4,885,000 00 6,769,250 00 y 
Bank and Trust Co. Stocks - : 135,000 00 371,250 00 ¢ 
Bonds and Mortgages, being ist lien ¢ on Real Estate - - . - 91,200 00 y 
4% Premiums uncollected and in handsof Agents - - - - = 1,002,956 53 vi 
4% Interest accrued on Bonds and Mortgages a, oe 1,971 50 ¥ 
, $18,040,793 99 
LIABILITIES : y 
4 Cash Capital - - - 2 © + «© « + | $3,000,000 00 f 
% — Reserve Premium Fund be es ee oe OS 6,587,613 00 y 
Unpaid Losses -  - - + - + eis 979,071 65% 
4 Unpaid Re-Insurance, and other clams - - - - =< - 814,357 85 ¥ 
4 Reserve for Taxes ‘ , «©« « * “es eG 85,000 00 5 
4% Net Supls - - - 5 5 ee + 6,574,751 49 FG 
y $18,040,793 99 
} ¥ 
% Surplus as regards Policy-Holders, - - - 9,574,751 49 
"4 
ff 
, DIRECTORS: ) 
¥4 Levi P. Morton, Groner H. HARTFORD, * Jonn CLAFLIN, 
v) Comne ius N. BLIss, HEnrRY F. Noyes, Corp MevYER, 
w Joun Il. WASHBURN, Lucien C. WARNER, Levi C, Werk, 
4 86 EtsamesG-enow: jaune B. Vax WoERt Euancne fk Osenes. 
4 : . 
y ELBRIDGE GERRY SNOW, President 
A EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, Vice-Pres. AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary. ? 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, Vice-Pres. WILLIAM H. CHENEY, Secretary. 5 
; HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t. Secretary. GLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Ass’t Secretary. 
New York, January 123, 1904. 
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A “breezy, cheery, and charming’’ new novel 


The Singular Miss Smith 


By Mrs. FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY 


The Singular Miss Smith 


“is a book to be read, laughed over, and 
then carefully considered. Part of the book 


The Singular Miss Smith 


“% Anne Smith was an orphan and 


is pure romance and its 
simplicity and tender- 
ness leave one better 
for the reading of it.” 
—The Public Ledger, 
Philadelphia. 


The Singular 
Miss Smith 


“is not nearly so singu- 
lar as is the fact that 
this deliciously humor- 
ous and witty tale was 
written by a woman. 
This assertion is made 
with due obeisances to 
the sex and is a tribute 
to the quality of the hu- 
mor, which, like mercy, 
isnotstrained. The sat. 
ire is broad enough and 
tolerant enough, consid- 
ering the target at which 
it is aimed, to partake 
of masculine qualities.” 
—New York 
Evening Post. 








a very wealthy young woman, 
but she was ‘different from 
other girls, and she did not get 
on well socially.” She was not 
interested in the same things 
that interest other women. She 
was not sure what a ‘plane’ 
was, and she did not know 
where her solar plexus was; 
and when she tried to listen to 
a fat, calm Hindu man at the 
Ontological Club, and to ‘con- 
centrate’ the way he did, she 
found herself staring at the 
back hair of the woman in front 
of ber, having discovered that 
she wore two switches. The 
book is decidedly worth reading. 
There is a distinct charm in its 
telling, and the story is unusu- 
ally lively and entertaining from 
beginning to end.” 

—Mrs. Extra HiccInson 

in the Seattle Times. 








The Singular Miss Smith 


“simply as a story, is most interesting. It is 
readable, the character drawing is excellent, 


there runs through the 
volume a humor that is 
irresistible, and the situ- 
ations are clever.” — 

— The Baltimore Sun. 


The Singular 
Miss Smith 


“ All together, even in- 
cluding the romance, the 
book is sane and bright 
and wholesome. It pos- 
sesses that excellent . 
quality which the higher 
critics call ‘ verisimili- 
tude,’ but which goes by 
the easier names of life- 
likeness and natural- 
ness; and is not the 
less worth while for the 
* story’ than for its true 
and excellent and con- 
clusive solution of the 
many tremendous prob- 
lems with which it deals 
in its crisp, brief pages.’ 
— St. Louis Republic. 


The Singular Miss Smith 


is in its third edition: the first edition is entirely sold out; the sec- 
ond issued last week was entirely exhausted by advance orders. 


Mlustrated by WILL GREFE. Cloth, $1.25 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, 66 Fifth Avenue, New Yerk 
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EDUCATION 


Connecticut 


MISS PORTER’S SCHOOL, Farmington, Conn. 


Next school i) Sept. 29,1904. For full information, ap- 
ply to MRS. ROBERT PORTER KEEP. 


— 











R. NEWTON B. HOBART, Principal ot Green- 
wich Academy, Greenwich, Cenn., receives three 
boys into his home, carefully cnpeevens their studies and giving 
personal attention to their welfare in school and out. 
and tuition, $700. Highest references 


THE WEANTINAUG SCHOOL, 


FOR YOUNG BOYS. 
New Milford, Conn. Second half year begins Feb. 1, 1904. 
Boarding School of high grade. Prepares for the best second. 
aryschools, Excellent gymnasium and field for outdoor sports. 
Ideal location. Highest references. Send for pamphlet. 
REV. FRANK BARNARD DRAPER, Head Master. 








Illinois 


Todd Seminary for Boys 


An ideal Home Schoo! near Chicago. 57th year. 
Nose HI, Principal. WoopstTocok, ILL. 








Massachusetts 


LASELL 
SEMINARY 


For Young Women 


was the first school of high grade to combine with thorough literary 
work the theory and practice of Domestic Science. 

Cooking, Home Sanitation, Sewing, Dress Cutting, Bookkeeping, 
FREE. Special advantages in Music and Art under Boston mas- 
ters. A young woman Is fitted both to manage and to grace a Home. 
Lessons in Conversation and Walking. Adjacent Boston ad- 
vantages. Fine Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. Canoeing, Golf, 
Tennis, “A sound mind in a sound body.” 

Limited number. Always full. Apply early. 

For catalogue address. 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Auburndale, Mass, 


MassaCHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
Rev. Samvzy V. Couz, A.M., D.D. 
70th 








resident instructor; tennis. 
basket-ball, golf. thful and 
beautiful, within thi 

address WHEATON 


In the Berkshire Hills 


Miss Hall’s School for Girls 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts. Miss MIRA H. HALL, Principal. 


ROCK RIDCE HALL 


A school for boys. Location highand dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for Mechanic Arts. Anew gymnasium withswimming pool, Strony 
teachers. Earnest boys A vigorous school life. American ideals. 
Fits for college, Scientific School and Business. Illustrated pam- 
phiet sent free. Dr.G.R. WHITE, Prin., Wellesley Hiils, Mass. 











New Jersey 





New Jreeszy, Bordentown. 


Bordentown Military Institute 
Every influence tends to start a boy right. Physically, morally, 
mentally. Courses prepare for coliege or business life. Catalogue on 


request. 
Rev. T. H. LANDON, A.M., Prin. Maj. T. D. Landon, Commandant. 








New York 





THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 
lege Preparatory Courses. 


FE or Girls. Lange recreation 
Riverside Drive, 85th and S6th Sts., New York City, 


PALMER INSTITUTE 
Starkey Seminary 








Boarding school for boys and 
y situated, overlook- 

gZ Seneca . Modern build- 
ing and Siptement. Fine health 


record. fty-thre 
us, athletic field and gardens. 
‘en teachers train for best col- 
eges and business. Advanced courses in music, art, and elocution 
Students received at any time, 


Martyn Summer bell, Ph. D., Lakemont, Yates Co., N.Y. 





New York, Ossining-on-Hudson, 


DR. HOLBROOK’S SCHOOL (For 


BOYS, 
Terms, $700. Fall term begins September 2th, 1904. . 








“Stone Upon Stone”’ 
pate Sy ay at oy 
ive of characterand 4 
education given to : ee 







~ 
School for Girls [*s>=b=2, 


Special attention given to the acquirement 
of grace, dignity and refinement of bearing 
and manner. Certificate admits to leading col- 
. Advanced courses in Artand Music. Fully 
i ——— 37th year. Year book with 
t sc 


ol on application. 
-the-Hudson, N.Y. 











Hiss C. C. FULLER, 











Pennsylvania 





PENNSYLVANIA, Mercersburg, 
R BOYS. Cottons prepar- 


FO re 
ercersburg Academy. atory courses. ersonal in- 
terest taken, with aim to inspire in pupils lofty ideals of scholar- 
ship, sound judgment and Christian manliness. For catalogue 
address WILLIAM Mann IRVINE, Ph.D., President. 





Washington Seminary 


Washington, Pennsylvania. 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. Sixty-eigh 
Sept. 14, 190 For cualonne address a ree 


Miss Mary MacDonald and Miss Christiana C. Thompson, Prin’s. 
emcee 


A History of . . 
Our Own Times 


Both as an encyclopedia for refer- 
ence and an expositor of the under- 
lying currents of our national life, 
The Independent, is well worth pre- 
serving. We began with 1904 to 
divide the fifty-two issues of the 
year into two volumes, separately 


and completely indexed, 

If our readers will send to us, pre their copies for 
six months, in good condition, with $1.00, we will seture, 
charges paid, a volume containing the twenty-six issues 
(without the advertising pages), attractively bound with 
marbled board sides and brown duck back stamped in gold. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., NewYork 
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THE COMFORT OF RIDING IN A 


Bailey (Pneumatic) Whalebone Roadwagon 





“TAKE EACH MAN’S CENSURE, BUT RESERVE THY JUDGMENT.’’— Shakespeare. 















The Quality of being Comfortable is the 
first great consideration in riding. This 
quality the Pneumatic Carriage possesses in 
a superlative degree. Bear in mind we speak 
of a mechanically perfect Pneumatic Carriage, 
the S. R. Bailey. 

Air makes the best, lightest, and most con- 
venient cushion within the reach of man, and 
utilized compressed, as it is in the pneumatic 
tire, it transmits no road vibration nor noise. 

Bailey Suspension Springs absorb what 
slight, soft, bouncing motion would otherwise 
remain from certain roadways, and we have 
a vehicle whose riding qualities are ideally 
comfortable. 

A man might say that he had a Pneumatic 
Carriage of which he did not like the riding 
qualities, but it’s a thousand chances to one 
he never had a really correct Pneumatic 
Carriage; but one with ordinary springs and 






















methods of suspension, to which pneumatic 
tires had been applied. Such carriages never 
were a success. Had he used a Bailey; 
that is, a carriage all the parts of which we. = 
made by Bailey and assembled by Bailey — 
not a vehicle with merely a Bailey seat or 
Bailey hangers or Bailey shaft-eyes or Bailey 
something or other (we own 23 patents cover- 
ing our carriage and its parts, including 70 
auxiliary claims)— his story undoubtedly 
would have been different. 

Manufacturers who through inability and 
ignorance have built Pneumatic Carriages 
which failed are abandoning their attempts, 
and naturally are decrying them. We shall 
continue to build our perfect one, and will 
sell twice as many as we did last year. 

Write us for literature. 


S. R. BAILEY & C0., Amesbury, Mass, 
























FOR SUMMER READING 





The Nature Library 


Has Exceptional Charm and Valve. 


8 it a pleasant hour with Nature you wish? Or would you con- 
firm a recollection of some point brought up during a recent 
outing, identify a species, or put your finger on some fugitive 

fact in Nature ? ese are but a few of the many uses the ks 
have aside from their principal value as a complete guide to the 
study of American Natural History, and their attractiveness as 
entertaining reading. 

HE long out-door season will mean much more to,you and to 
the little ones if these beautiful volumes are at hand for 
counsel and entertainment. All the year they keep the 

country in the home, and all that is best and most attractive in 
Nature is ever before you. 


TEN SUPERB LARGE VOLUMES. 


4,000 pages, a 7% inches; 300 plates in full colors; 450 half 
tone photographs; 1,500 other illustrations, and a General 
Introduction by John Burroyghs 

You will incur no obligation and ~ will become informed about a 
most notable work by sending to us the coupon opposite. 
















**As necessary as the diction- 
ary, but far more inter- 


esting.’”’ Indep., 


June 30, ‘04. 


E wish to submit an elaborate booklet, which 
will show better than anything except 
the books themselves the beauty, authori- 

tativeness, and usefulness of the new edition of 


THE NATURE LIBRARY. 


| COVNTRY LIFE DOVBLEDAY PAGE * CO | oO WORLDS 
*IN AMERICA: + 34 VNICN SOVARE - NEW YORK - - WORK - 


pen: " 
ing sample color plates, black 
and white half-tones, specimen text 
popwatc. of The Nature Library. In- 
cl also particulars of price and terms. 
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HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 
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UNIVERSITY TOURS IN EUROPE. 
Unparalleled leadership: slow routes: twenty members: moder- 
ate terms. Two sailings in May. Weekly in Juneand July. Write 
or wire for details of an entire oer kind of travel. 
THE BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRA 
22% Clarendon 8t., Boston. 


FURNISHED COTTAGES TO LET. 


One at and one at . Finest location in Casco Bay, Port- 
land, Mo® Particulars. om ‘A. M. SMITH. 


RB VIEW. SANITARIUM, Martha’s Vineyard, Mass; A 
HAReOR NEN for weary brain workers. Modern conveniences, 
baths, shoetsiey masssage, trained nurses. Circulars on applica- 
tion. Lavaea V. GusTIN-MACKIE, M.D., Cottage City, Mass. 


EASTON SANITARIUM. 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. Twenty 
five years’ experience; late firat Assistant Physician in Middle- 
town. N. Y., State Hospital; visit before deciding. 

. SPENCER KINNEY, M.D., Easton, Pa. 


He! Acadia and Acadia Spring. Tracadie Beach, P E.I., 
North Shore. Fishing yiwrve boating, bathing. No hay 
Send for circulars. 1. C. HALL, Mgr. 


BEAUMARIS HOTEL 


MUSKOKA LAKE, ONT., CAN. 


Opens 15th June. Closes 30th September 
Accommodation 200. Send for Booklet. 
EDWARD PROWSE, - - 


- Proprietor 
The POGAHONTAS 


(Portsmouth Harbor) 
KITTERY POINT, ME. 


Also turnished cottages to rent. Situated at junction of 

n and Harbor, the most picturesque on the co and great 
Naval Station. Commanding view of ocean, harbor. and woodland. 
Good boating, bathing, and sing. Golf, tennis.etc. Address till 
June 2th, Mrs. C. G. FRANCIS, Mgr., The Abbotsford, 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 





VEL, 














fever. 
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Berkshire Hills, THE BARRINGTON 


Under greatly improved conditions. Open June ist. For book- 
let and rates address, CLARENCE B. Rowe, Great Barrington, Mass. 


THE HESPERUS, 


MAGNOLIA, MASS. 


The most attractive location in the East. Every modern 
convenience, steam heat and electriclights. Boating, bathing, 
olf and tennis. Special rates for June. Send for illustrated 








klet. THOS. O. PAIGE, Proprietor, 
TH BLUFFS, 
VAILL COTTAGES, Fry. Bbitn season, suns 


2. Fishing, sailing, bathing, driving, golf, tennis, etc. Pure, soft, 
coring wets tefore May 23, 8 Park Pl.,'N. Y. Illustrated book: 
let. Miss J. M. VAILL, Prop. Ray Payne, Mer. 





NEW LONDON, CONN, 
Th 0 
ramos P@QUOt House sue 2. 


$4.50 DAILY. $17.50 UP, WEEKLY. 
223 COTTAGES. OPEN JUNE 15. 


Full hotel service; no housokeoping cares; 6 to 12 rooms each, 
1,00 for season. Tabie, $ t.. 
YALE ‘varsity race June 30th. New York Yacht 
Olub rendezvous, Aug. 13-14-15. 


W. H. HAGER, Preprietor. 


BUTT’S HOTEL 











Eleva. JOHN J. BARRY, 
tion 2,900feet. All East Windham, 
outside rooms. Airy and well New York 






furnished, J.arge amusement hall. Danc- 
ing afternoon and evening. Accommodates 125 


O'HARA HOUSE. 
the very centre of all neipal points of interest among these 
famous Mountains. Write for booklet B.O’HARA’S BON, Man- 
ager, Lexington, Greene Co. N. Y. 














Jatskill Mountaius— 
apacity 125; located in 








OCEAN HOUSE—Hampton Inn 
and Casino. 


HAMPTON BEACH, N. H. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS. 
W.H. PHINNEY, Lessee & Manager. 


Send for handsomely tllustrated booklet. 


LAKE-VIEW-IN-THE-PINES 


LAKE 8ST. CATHERINE. 
I. H. & D. C. FRANCISCO, Poultney, Vermont. 


The ABBOTSFORD 


186 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


Strictly first-class famiiy hotel for permanent or transient 
guests. Near ali Back y stations, public library, art 
museum, etc. Near electrics to theatres, public places, etc. 
speedy gaet and attractive for summer visitors. Tele- 
phone, 21800 Back Bay. 

Mrs. C. G. FRANCIS, Manager. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 



































The Massapequa Hotel 


MASSAPEQUA, L. I. 


Famed for the beauty of its environments, the high character of 
its equipments, and superiority of its cuisine. Boats, - tennis, 
billiards, bowling. Long-distance telephone. Surf an still-water 
bathing. Accommodation 300. All the comforts of home. 


THOMAS H. FRASER, Proprietor, 
Send for Booklets. Massapequa, L. I. 
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MECOX INN 


_ WATER MILL, LONG ISLAND. 


OPENS JUNE 15. 


A Summer home where you are sure of hospitable 
entertainment and pleasant surroundings. A charm- 
ing combination of seashore and country life; surf 
and still water bathing; golf course and country 
club; superior roads for driving and automobiling; 
house has all modern improvements. 

GEO. A. GRIFFIN, Prop. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


THE GRAND VIEW, pi.43"S. y. 


ALL MODERN ee 


SUMMER. LAKE C MPLAIN and 
HOMES 
IN 
VERMONT | 4: WHC LExtone, §: £4. 


VACATION RESORTS 

Along the North Shore of Long Island 
Sound, at the charming inland locations of 
Connecticut, and among the Berkshire and 
Litchfield Hills, reached by the finest 
through and suburban train service running 
out of New York. Send 2-cent stamp to New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad, 
Room No. 3, Grand Central Station, New 
York, or to Passenger Department, New 
Haven, for descriptive books and list of 
hotels, boarding houses, rates for board, 
and passenger fares. 


NIAGARA TO THE SEA, 


_ The grandest trip in America for health 
and pleasure. The Thousand Islands, Rapids, 
Montreal, Quebec and the famed Saguena: 
River, with its stupendous Capes “ Trinity” 
and “"Rternity.” 
Send 6c. postage for illustrated guide to 
THos. HENRY, Traffic Manager, Montreal, Canada, 


‘The Busy Man's Train.” 


Appropriate in its Name, 
Appropriate in its Route, 
appropriate nls Character — 


“THE 20th GENTURY LIMITED” 


This is The century of all the ages. 
The New York Central—Lake Shore 
2o-hour train between New York and 
Chicago (the two great commercial 
centers of America) is 7he train of the 
century, and is appropriately named 


“THE 20th CENTURY LIMITED.” 


of this train printed on rn plate 
ready for fra: will be 
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= The Rational Vehicles of Health and Pleasure 


Bicycles} 


Equipped with 


| Two-Speed Gear | 


; and 


| Coaster Brake } 


The return of bicycling finds our American 
roads greatly improved and the bicycle itself per- 
fected in design and construction and equipped 
with new and marvelous devices. 

To learn all about modern bicycles, get cata- 
§ logues free from our 10,000 dealers, or send § 
4 stamp for any one of them. 
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+ Pope Manufacturing Co. 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT | WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Hartford, Conn. Chicago, Ill, 3 

“Columbia” “‘Cieveland”’ | ‘Rambler’ ‘*Monarch’’ 

“Tribune” ‘‘Crawiord” | ‘‘Crescent” ‘Imperial’ 
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The Audit Company 
of New York. 


ORGANIZED 1897. 


NEW YORK, 43 Cedar Street 
Philadelphia Chicago 


AUGUST BELMONT, 
Acting President. 


WILLIAM A. NASH, JOHN J. MITCHELL, 
GEORGE W. YOUNG, 
Vice-Presidents. 


EDWARD T. PERINE, F. C. RICHARDSON, 
Gen’! Mgr. and Treas, Assistant Treasurer. 


This Company Audits and Investigates 
Accounts and makes Physical Examinations 
of Properties. Its Certificates and Reports are 
Prepared in behalf of Merchants, Bankers, 
Corporations, Committees and others, in strict 
confidence. The Company also Devises and 
Installs Money-Saving Systems of Keeping 
Accounts. 
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It Fills the Bill 


This is the business man’s 
verdict concerning the 


New 
Remington 
Billing 
Typewriter 


It writes neat,compact, legible bills, 
with twice the speed of the pen. 
Adaptabie to all billing systems. 









REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YOR‘. 











For Any Skin Disease 


Hydrozone 


It will help and cure you. 
Will send Trial Bottle Free 
to anyone sending roc. to pay 
postage. 

It is absolutely harmless, has 
cured thousands, will cure you. 


Sold by leading druggists. 


None genuine without my signature. 


Cf Cheatin 


Dept. E, 57 Frirce St., hew York 





Send for free Booklet on ‘‘How to trent 
diseases.” conjfnining hundreds of teati- 
monials of wonderful cures. 
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Survey of the World 


At the Republican Na- 
tional Convention, in 
Chicago, last week, Mr. 
Roosevelt was nominated for President 
and Senator Fairbanks for Vice-Presi- 
dent, both by acclamation. On Sunday 
Governor Odell and others in the New 
York delegation were urging the ex- 
pediency of giving the second place on 
the ticket to sow Cannon. This was 
resented by the Speaker, who criticised 
the Governor in a characteristic state- 
ment. On Monday night the New York 
delegates decided to vote as a unit for 
Senator Fairbanks; other delegations 
took similar action, and there was no 
longer any doubt as to the second name 
on the ticket. The great event of the 
first day of the convention (Tuesday) 
was the admirable address of the tem- 
porary chairman, ex-Secretary Elihu 
Root. Obviously, within the limits of 
our space, we cannot summarize either 
his speech or any of the others which 
assisted in making the convention notable 
for oratory. In the course of his long 
review of the Republican party’s work, 
Mr. Root said, concerning the Philip- 
pines: 


Roosevelt and 
Fairbanks 


“None can foretell the future; but there 
seems no reasonable cause to doubt that un- 
der the policy already effectively inaugurated, 
the institutions already implanted, and the 
processes already begun in the Philippine Is- 
lands, if these be not repressed and inter- 
rupted, the Philippine people will follow in 
the footsteps of the people of Cuba; that more 
slowly indeed, because they are not as ad- 
vanced, yet as surely they will grow in capac- 
ity for self-government, and, receiving power 
as they grow in capacity, will come to bear 
substantially such relations to the people of 
the United States as do now the people of 
Cuba, differing in details as conditions and 


needs differ, but the same in principle and the 
same in beneficent results.” 


The Credentials Committee followed the 
National Committee in sustaining the 
Addicks delegates from Delaware and 
the Spooner or Stalwart faction in Wis- 
consin, but divided the vote of Louisiana 
between the Lily Whites and their op- 
ponents. Governor La Follette and his 
delegates formally declined to appear be- 
fore the committee, alleging that their 
case had been prejudiced, as several 
members were also members of the Na- 
tional Committee. The vote concerning 
both Wisconsin and Delaware was unani- 
mous. On Wednesday Mr. Cannon took 
his place as permanent chairman. For 
the first time in his life, he said, he had 
written a speech of 2,500 words, but he 
couldn’t memorize it. Therefore, he 
would submit a few remarks. “ Now, 
boys,” said he, “ we'll begin to ramble.” 
In his address he was very successful, 
but the report of it did not agree with 
the prepared speech already given to the 
press. Then came the platform, and at 
the end of it the great audience was 
aroused by the reading of a dispatch 
saying that Secretary Hay had demanded 
“ Perdicaris alive or Raisuli dead.” On 
Thursday the nominations were made, 
Alabama’s delegation, first on the roll, 
yielding to New York’s, for which ex- 
Governor Black named Mr. Roosevelt in 
an address full of forcible epigrams. The 
audience cheered for 22 minutes. Fol- 
lowing ex-Governor Black were Senator 
Beveridge, George A. Knight, Harry 
Stillwell Edwards, William O. Bradley, 
Joseph B. Cotton and Harry S. Cum- 
mings, a negro. Mr. Cannon called the 
roll for a Vice-Presidential nomination 
with confidence that he himself was safe, 
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Senator Fairbanks was nominated by 
Senator Dolliver, and the nomination was 
seconded by Senator Depew, Senator 
Foraker, Governor Pennypacker and 
ex-Senator Carter. Mr. Hitt’s name 
having been withdrawn, the name 
of the Senator from Indiana was 
placed on the ticket by acclamation. 
Formal announcement of the conven- 
tion’s action will be made to Mr. Roose- 
velt at Oyster Bay, on July 27th, by a 
committee. It has been pointed out that 
he is the first Vice-President succeeding 
to the office of President by reason of 
death in the higher office, who has been 
nominated to succeed himself; also that 
he is the first Republican nominee for 
President from the State of New York. 
One of the delegates in this convention 
was a woman, Mrs. J. B. West, of Idaho. 
Four women were alternates, and one 
of them—Mrs. Charles A. Eldredge, of 
Colorado,—voted, in the absence of the 
delegate for whom she was an under- 


study. * 


Beginning with a review 
of the party’s early his- 
tory and achievements, 
the platform points to what has been 
accomplished since 1897, including the 
firm establishment of the gold standard, 
the war with Spain, the liberation of 
Cuba, the suppression of insurrection 
and the organization of civil govern- 
ment in the Philippines, the acquisition 
of the canal route, the reorganization of 
the army, the irrigation act and the 
“fearless enforcement” of the Anti- 
Trust law. The essential parts of the 
utterances concerning the tariff and reci- 
procity are as follows: 


“The measure of protection should always 
at least equal the difference in the cost of pro- 
duction at home and abroad. We insist upon 
the maintenance of the principle of protec- 
tion, and therefore rates of duty should be re- 
adjusted only when conditions have so 
changed that the public interest demands their 
alteration; but this work cannot safely be 
committed to any other hands than those of 
the Republican party. To intrust it to the 
Democratic party is to invite disaster. 

“We have extended widely our foreign mar- 
kets, and we believe in the adoption of all 
practicable methods for their further exten- 
sion, including commercial reciprocity wher- 
ever reciprocal arrangements can be effected 
consistent with the principles of protection, 
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and without injury to American agriculture, 
American labor, or any American industry.” 
The platform “ favors legislation which 
will encourage and build up the Amer- 
ican merchant marine,” approves the 
“exclusion of Chinese labor,” promises 
that the Civil Service law shall be 
“thoroughly and honestly enforced,” 
calls for “a liberal administration of the 
pension laws,” and “ favors the peaceful 
settlement of international differences by 
arbitration.” Paragraphs relating to 
Trusts, labor and negro suffrage are as 
follows: 


“We favor such Congressional action as 
shall determine whether by special discrimina- 
tions the elective franchise in any State has 
been unconstitutionally limited, and if such is 
the case, we demand that representation in 
Congress and in the electoral college shall be 
proportionally reduced as directed by the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

“Combinations of capital and of labor are 
the results of the economic movement of the 
age, but neither must be permitted to infringe 
upon the rights and interests of the people. 
Such combinations, when lawfully formed for 
lawful purposes, are alike entitled to the pro- 
tection of the laws, but both are subject to the 
laws, and neither can be permitted to break 
them.” : 


In a review of Mr. Roosevelt’s adminis- 
tration, his action concerning the coal 
strike is called “ an inestimable service to 
the country,” his “ prompt and vigorous 
action in Panama” is commended “ in 
the highest terms,” and his foreign pol- 
icy is characterized as “not only able, 
vigorous and dignified, but in the highest 
degree successful.” In the enforcement 
of the laws, it is said, “he has shown 
not only courage, but the wisdom which 
understands that to permit laws to be 
violated or disregarded opens the door to 
anarchy, while the just enforcement of 
the law is the soundest conservatism.” 
The platform had the unanimous support 
of the committee, in which there was de- 
cided objection to reciprocity, except in 
non-competitive products, and from 
which the Iowa idea had been excluded 
by a vote of 23 to 3 in the Iowa delega- 
tion. 
S 

Positive instructions in 
Téxas and Louisiana, 
‘ together with favorable 
resolutions in one or two other States, so 
increased the number of votes for Judge 
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Parker, last week, that carefully prepared 
tables gave him 421 on the first ballot, to 
say nothing of 209 delegates not yet com- 
mitted. One of his political friends will 
soon publish a statement, it is said, de- 
signed to show that the Judge will have 
two-thirds of the convention on the sec- 
ond ballot. The Minnesota delegation is 
almost evenly divided between Hearst 
and Parker. There are reports that 
James 11. Eckels will lead a bolt against 
the Hearst instructions in the Illinois 
delegation and may gain the support of 
more than half of his associates. In the 
North Carolina convention there was a 
very large majority against a resolution 
asking for a division of the school fund 
between the races on the basis of the 
taxes collected. Mr. Bryan came to New 
York on the 20th and addressed a large 
audience, repeating his attacks upon 
Judge Parker and the New York plat- 
form. Another speaker was F. W. Hin- 
richs, Gold Standard Democratic candi- 
date for Lieutenant-Governor in 1896, 
who opposed the candidacy of Judge 
Parker by alleging that the latter’s judi- 
cial decisions had been in favor of cor- 
porations and predicting that he would, 
if elected, so readjust the Supreme Court 
that its decisions would nullify the Anti- 
Trust law. Mr. Bryan asserts in his 
paper that Judge Parker’s candidacy was 
suggested and is supported by J. Pier- 
pont Morgan. 4 


Several changes in the Cabi- 
net are announced, to take 
place on July rst, the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year. The vacancy 
caused by the retirement of Attorney- 
General (now Senator) Knox has been 
filled by the appointment of Mr. Moody, 
now Secretary of the Navy. Secretary 
Cortelyou having resigned, owing to his 
election to the office of Chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, his suc- 
cessor at the head of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor will be Victor H. 
Metcalf, now and for several years past 
a Representative in Congress from the 
Third district of California. Mr. Moody’s 
successor at the head of the Navy De- 
partment is Paul Morton, Vice-President 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé 
Railroad Company, and the eldest son 
of J. Sterling Morton, who was Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in Mr. Cleveland’s 
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second term. Mr. Moody was formerly 
a lawyer in general practice, and for a 
time was District Attorney for the East- 

ern District of Massachusetts. It is said 
that in practice he was not employed by 
corporations, but frequently appeared 
against them. He was graduated at 
Harvard in 1876, and is 50 years old. It 
has been understood that he intends to 
retire from the Cabinet on March 4th 
next. Mr. Metcalf is 50 years old, and 
was graduated at the Yale Law School 
in 1876. Mr. Morton’s age is 47, and 
since his youth he has been in the rail- 
road service. Originally a Democrat, he 
became a Gold Democrat in 1896, voted 
for McKinley in 1900, and recently be- 
came definitely a Republican, having 
been Speaker Cannon’s alternate (dele- 
gate) at the Chicago convention. He 
has been an officer of the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Company, among the directors 
of which are John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
E. Parmalee Prentice, George Gould and 
E. H. Harriman. At first he declined 
the Cabinet office, but after a time he 
yielded to the urgent solicitation of Mr. 
Roosevelt, who was his personal friend. 
It is expected that Mr. Cortelyou will 
succeed Postmaster-General Payne after 
the November elections.—In his letter to 
the President, resigning his office, Mr. 
Knox expresses his “ unfeigned respect 
and admiration for the lofty purpose and 
splendid courage you have ever mani- 
fested, and which has inspired and sus- 
tained your Cabinet.” The President 
replies in a letter of the warmest com- 
mendation. “Many great and able 
men,” he says, “have preceded you in 
the office, but there is none among them 
whose administration has left so deep a 
mark for good upon the country’s de- 
velopment. You have given proof, not 
merely of the profound learning of the 
jurist, but of the bold initiative and wide 
grasp of the statesman. You have deep- 
ly affected for good the development of 
our entire political system in its relations 
to the industrial and economic tendencies 
of the time.” - 


Every day has added to the 
number of bodies recovered 
from the wreck of the 
burned steamboat “General Slocum” 
and from adjacent waters. At the begin- 
ning of the present week 938 had been 
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found, and 80 of these could not be iden- 
tified. About 100 persons known to have 
been on board were missing, and there 
were indications that the entire number 
of lives lost would be a little less than 
1,000. An investigation made by the 
police pointed to a loss of 1,031, but this 
total included some duplications. The 


discharge of cannon over the waters, 


where the steamboat was beached 
brought 70 bodies to the surface in one 
day. There were about 1,400 persons on 
board the boat when she started from her 
pier to go up the East River; only 236 
escaped without injury. Testimony taken 
at the Coroner’s inquest excites popular 
indignation against the owners of the 
boat, the crew and the official inspectors. 
Only 10 members of the crew (there 
were 23 in all) had had any experience 
on board ship. Nearly all of them had 
been picked up on the docks at cheap 
prices. The first mate was an iron worker 
and had no mate’s license. Only one 
member of the crew was lost; it appears 
that he was dragged down to his death 
by one of the so-called life-preservers. It 
was proved that all the life-preservers 
(except 250, purchased in 1895) had 
been on board for thirteen years, and that 
as a rule they were either rotten or so 
constucted that they would speedily be- 
come water-soaked and heavy. Mrs. 
Kirchner, a passenger, was confident that 
she and two of her children could save 
themselves, because they could swim, but 
to another, and her youngest, child she 
attached one of the life-preservers. When 
this little girl was dropped from the deck 
into the water her mother was horrified 
to see her sink. The life-preserver pulled 
her under and drowned her. Scores of 
bodies were found with these worse than 
worthless life-preservers attached to 
them. Survivors testified that some of 
these appliances, when taken from the 
racks, crumbled in the hand like soda- 
crackers. Federal Inspector Lundberg, 
whose duty it was to see that life- 
preservers, fire hose and other safe- 
guards were trustworthy, persisted in de- 
clining to testify on the ground that he 
might incriminate himself by answering 
the Coroner’s questions. What was called 
fire hose had been bought for only 16 
cents a foot; good hose would have cost 
nearly ten times as much. It seems clear 
that the inspection by Federal officers 
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was a farce. In the compartment under 
the deck, where the fire started, there 
were barrels of highly inflammable oil. 
Hay. and straw were scattered about, to- 
gether with other combustible rubbish. 
Some of this appears to have been ignited 
by a porter, who lighted a lantern in the 
place to find some lamps. There was no 
valve for turning steam into this com- 
partment; there had been no fire drills; 
one of the deckhands, who capsized a 
boat load of passengers by jumping upon 
them, and who escaped without injury, 
testified that he would not have known a 
fire alarm if he had heard one. It is ex- 
pected that the owners and officers of the 
steamboat will be indicted by a Federal 
grand jury for manslaughter. An inquiry 
will be made by a Commission, appointed 
by Secretary Cortelyou, among the mem- 
bers of which are Major-General John M. 
Wilson, Commander Cameron McR. 
Winslow and Supervising Inspector Gen- 
eral Uhler. Rear-Admiral Melville says 
that a few years ago, when he was Chief 
of Engineers of the Navy, he sought to 
procure an amendment of the defective 
inspection laws. A special Commission 
was appointed. “The recommendations 
of this Commission,” says the Admiral in 
a published interview, “ were so radical 
as to the reforms necessary to secure the 
safety of steamships that the mercantile 
— interests rose up and killed the 
lil. 
& 


By executive order the 
Dingley tariff has been 
applied to the ports of 
the canal zone, “ until otherwise provided 
by competent authority.” That is to say, 
the zone has been declared open to the 
commerce of all friendly nations, but im- 
ports from all countries, the United 
States excepted, must pay the same du- 
ties that are levied upon imports at New 
York or any other port of the States. 
Imports from the States will be admitted 
free of duty; imports from our insular 
possessions at rates imposed at our ports. 
Goods crossing the isthmus, in the zone, 
by rail or otherwise, must go in bond. 
There are to be two collection districts, 
and the collectors (salary, $2,500) will 
be appointed by Governor Davis, who is 
authorized: to make a reciprocal tariff 
agreement with Panama. There are to 
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be post offices at Crystobal, Ancon, Ga- 
tun, Bohio, Gorgona, Bas Obispo, Em- 
pire, Culebra and La Boca. The nine 
postmasters have already been appointed 
by Governor Davis. Goods imported 
from the zone into the States will proba- 
bly be dutiable. An agreement as to 
Panama’s currency has been reached. 
Our gold dollar is to be the standard of 
value. Panama is to coin silver to the 
value of $1,500,000 in gold by recoining 
the silver in local use, and the parity of 
this is to be maintained by a gold deposit 
of 15 per cent. of its nominal value in 
some one of our banks, together with the 
net seigniorage arising from the recoin- 
age. It is expected that this agreement 
will be confirmed by the Panama Legis- 
lature or Convention.—This Convention 
has decided to encourage various indus- 
tries and to establish a school of music. 
The commander of Panama’s army has 
been authorized to visit and inspect the 
armies of the United States, France and 
Germany, $50,000 having been appro- 
priated for his expenses. Some expect 
a revolution in Colombia following the 
approaching election of a President. The 
electoral college is said to be evenly di- 


vided for two candidates, General Reyes. 


and Dr. Joaquin Velez. Several promi- 
nent supporters of Velez have recently 
been arrested. 


M. Deprez, the French 
Minister at Port-au-Prince, 
Haiti, while driving past the 
palace with the German Minister on June 
22d was attacked and stoned by soldiers 
forming the palace guard. The Minis- 
ters’ wives, who were in a carriage fol- 
lowing, were also subject to attack. M. 
Deprez was slightly injured by a stone 
which struck him on the leg. The af- 
fair was the outcome of a general feel- 
ing among the population, as well as the 
Government, of the “ Black Republic ” 
against foreigners, the natives, it 
seems, being desirous of holding them 
responsible for the lamentable financial 
situation in Haiti. Proceedings against 
the French and German officials of the 
National Bank, who were charged with 
participation in issuing $200,000 in un- 
warranted securities, begun early in 1903, 
have not yet been concluded. Some of 
the banks’ officers are still detained in an 
unsanitary prison, notwithstanding the 
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protests of their Governments. French 
and German war ships have been re- 
ported as assembling in the vicinity of 
Port-au-Prince in case a show of force 
should be required. This statement, 
however, lacks confirmation, and as M. 
Deprez has since received a letter from 
the Haitian Government apologizing 
for the action of the palace guards in 
stoning the carriages in which he, the 
German Minister and the ladies of their 
party were driving, the incident will 
probably attract no further attention. 
& 


The controversy be- 
tween Great Britain 
and Brazil on the 
boundary lines of British Guiana, which 
was referred to the King of Italy, has 
been decided by him in favor of the Brit- 
ish claims, on the whole, altho it is a 
compromise between the extreme claims. 
The line fixed is nearly the same as that 
proposed by Lord Salisbury in 1891 and 
rejected by Brazil, and is described as 
follows: 

“The frontier between British Guiana and 
Brazil remains fixed by the line which starts 
from Mount Yakontipu, continues in an east- 
erly direction along the watershed to the 
source of the Ireng (Mahu), proceeds down 
the course of that river to its confluence with 
the Tacutu, follows the course of the Tacutu 
to its source, where it joins the line of frontier 
established by the declaration annexed to the 
treaty of arbitration concluded in London by 
the high contracting Powers concerned on 
November 6th, t901. In virtue of that declara- 
tion, all that part of the zone in dispute lying 
to the east of the line of frontier will belong 
to Great Britain, and all that part which is to 
the west will belong to Brazil. The frontier 
along the rivers Ireng (Mahu) and Tacutu re- 
mains fixed by the Thalweg, and the said riv- 
ers will be open to free navigation of the two 
states bordering on it.” 


In the award the King states that neither 
Great Britain as the successor to the 
Dutch Government, nor Brazil as heir to 
the Portuguese territory, had an indispu- 
table claim based upon possession, but 
that each had acquired by colonization, 
commerce and acts of sovereignty rights 
Over some portions only of the area in 
question, and that the boundary should 
be so drawn as to follow natural lines 
and make an equitable division. The fol- 
lowing general principles were laid down 
by the Court in the decision: 
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“1. That the discovery of new ways of traf- 
fic in regions which do not belong to any state 
cannot constitute by itself a claim of sufficient 
validity to give sovereignty over such regions 
to the state whose subjects made the dis- 
covery ; 

“2. That, in order to acquire sovereignty 
over a region not in the domain of any state, 
it is indispensable to effect occupation in the 
name of the state which proposes to acquire 
dominion ; 

“3. That occupation cannot be regarded as 
accomplished unless it be consequent upon an 
effective, uninterrupted and permanent taking 
of possession in the name of the state, and 
that the simple affirmation of the rights of 
sovereignty or intention manifested of propos- 
ing to render occupation effective cannot suf- 
fice ; , 

“4. That the taking of effective possession 
of a part of a region, altho it can be regarded 
as efficacious to acquire sovereignty over the 
whole region when the latter constitutes a sin- 
gle organism, cannot be regarded as efficacious 
for the acquisition of sovereignty over a whole 
region when, on account of its extent or phys- 
ical configuration, it cannot be regarded as a 
de facto organic unity; 

“5s. That as the result of the consideration 
given to the matter it cannot be admitted as es- 
tablished that Portugal first and then Brazil 
had carried out an effective taking of posses- 
sion of the whole of the territory in dispute, 
but it can only be recognized that these states 
took possession of some places of the said ter- 
ritory and that they exercised their sovereign 
rights there.” 

a 


Since the downfall of the 
last Liberal Government 
in 1884 the Liberal party 
in Belgium has been eclipsed; and, in 
fact, almost disorganized. The exten- 
sion of popular suffrage under the pe- 
culiar system of plural voting, which 
it was expected would strengthen the 
Liberals, had just the opposite effect. 
The Catholics obtained control of the 
Government, and have kept it for 
twenty years, while at the same time 
the more radical members of the party 
were attracted by the Socialists. Two 
years ago the Catholic majority rose 
from 20 to 26 votes in the Chamber of 
Representatives of 166 members. By 
the last election this majority has re- 
verted to 20, and the Liberals have 
gained in all nine seats, part from the 
Catholics and part from the Socialists. 
The total number of councillors in the 
nine provinces of Belgium has been in- 
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creased from 655 to 668, the Roman 
Catholics having lost 26 seats, while the 
Liberals and Socialists have gained 36 
and three respectively. 


Js 


The Diamond Workers’ 
Strike in Belgium 


The strike of the 
diamond work- 
ers of Antwerp, 
which has lasted four months, has been 
closed by the acceptance with a vote 
of 2,169 to 271 by the union of the plan 
of the Socialist deputy, Terwagne. The 
propositions adopted are as follows: 
(1) The admission of 300 apprentices, 
including those already at work; (2) 
nomination of a mixed commission to 
determine the number of apprentices 
to be admitted in 1906; (3) the day to 
be 9% hours until the end of the year 
and g hours afterward ; (4) amnesty for 
all acts during the strike; (5) the dia- 
mond workers’ association is not to 
sustain. morally or materially any 
strike which may be declared by a 
union because of the admission of non- 
union men to the shops where they 
work; (6) a 10 per cent. increase of 
wages. These conditions will un- 
doubtedly be accepted by the employ- 
ers. The diamond workers in Amster- 
dam have made the same propositions 
to their employers, with the exception 
that the number of apprentices allowed 
is 500. The men at Antwerp will pay 
15 per cent. of their wages to the strikers 
at Amsterdam so long as the strike shall 


last. 
Js 


The American Minister at Con- 
stantinople, Mr. Leishman, is 
about to enter earnestly into negotiations 
with the Porte to insure for American 
citizens, both born and naturalized, the 
same rights in Turkey as are granted the 
citizens of European nations. The Euro- 
pean squadron under Rear-Admiral Jew- 
ell may visit Turkish waters soon to add 
force to his demands.—The Italian Gen- 
eral Degiorgis, in command of the inter- 
national police force in Macedonia, is re- 
ported to be doing his work carefully and 
justly, altho the task of bringing this long 
disturbed section under the sway of law 
and order is apparently a hopeless one. 
Hilmi Pasha, the Inspector General, is 
also working very hard to restore normal 
conditions, but his power is very limited 
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by interference from Constantinople. 
Neither the troops nor the civil em- 
ployees have been paid for three or four 
months, and a revolt or strike is liable to 
break out at any time. The peasants, who 
are now enabled to return to their fields, 
are too late for planting and are likely to 
starve during the winter. The towns are 
still overcrowded with refugees driven 
out of their homes by the burning of the 
villages. In Monastir alone there are 
5,000 men who cannot find work. Out 
of 323 prisoners taken from Monastir last 
autumn, 203 are now returned home; the 
others have perished from ill treatment. 
The refugees who have returned from 
Bulgaria find their houses burned and 
property destroyed, and they are not able 
to take care of themselves. The Austro- 
Russian program, to which Turkey has 
been forced to agree, provides that the 
peasants returned to their land shall be 
furnished with houses, food and imple- 
ments of industry through the authority 
of a special commissioner, but nothing 
has been done to alleviate their condition. 
Many of the refugees, deterred by these 
circumstances and fearing the cruelty of 
the Turk, refuse to leave Bulgaria, where 
they are supported in part by Govern- 
mental charity. The Bulgarian and the 
Servian Governments have both ordered 
the suppression in their territories of the 
Macedonian Revolutionary Committees, 
and apparently the reform measures are 
to have a fair trial. The associations for 
the relief of the Macedonian poor are al- 
lowed to continue their work so long as it 
is purely non-political. If the report that 
the Porte has ordered that the foreign 
officers of the reorganized police service 
must restrict their action to the instruc- 
tion and direction of the native police and 
not have anything to do directly with the 
people is true, then the whole scheme 
becomes a farce, since the primary object 
of the appointment of foreign officers was 
to get directly at the feelings and needs 
of the people, instead of working 
through the inefficient and corrupt Turk- 
ish officers—The Sultan has signed an 
irade ordering complete restitution and 
redress to the persecuted Armenians. 
This is done at*the demand of the Pow- 
ers. An international convention in be- 
half of Armenia is to assemble in London, 
June 29th. According to the latest and 
most reliable reports more than 3,000 Ar- 
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menians, men, women and children, were 
massacred in the Sasun district between 
April 25th and May 29th, and 50 Ar- 
menian villages were destroyed. There 
are 4,000 destitute refugees now at 
Mush, who were protected from massacre 
by the intervention of the French Consul. 
a 
The Russian fleet moved out 
of the harbor on the 23d and 
stopped at the entrance, wait- 
ing for night to come before starting 
for the open sea. Admiral Togo was 
speedily informed by wireless teleg- 
raphy from his patrol boats, and he 
advanced with all the vessels at his 
command. The Russian fleet was com- 
posed of six battle ships, five cruisers 
and fourteen destroyers. As soon as 
it was dark the Japanese torpedo boats 
attacked the fleet, which was sailing 
south, and drove it back to the harbor 
entrance, where the “ Peresviet ” was 
hit by two torpedoes and sunk. The 
“ Sevastopol ” was seriously disabled. 
The cruiser “Diana” also seems to 
have been injured, as she was towed 
into the harbor on the following morn- 
ing. The Japanese torpedo boat de- 
stroyer “Shirakumo” was hit by a 
shell, which killed three men and 
wounded three. There was no other 
loss of life on the Japanese side. The 
Russian fleet did not get more ‘than 
eight miles from the port, toward 
which it retired in confusion when the 
Japanese approached. The mines 
planted by the Japanese in the harbor 
entrance were cleared away by steain- 
ers preceding the fleet. Hector Ful- 
ler, the correspondent of the Indian- 
apolis News, who entered Port Arthur 
in an open boat rowed by two China- 
men, and was put in prison for five 
days before being released and sent to 
Che-Foo on board a Chinese junk, says 
that the Japanese blockade is ineffec- 
tive, and that supplies are being re- 
ceived all the time from Chinese ports. 
The garrison consists of 50,000 to 60,- 
000 troops, and they are in good health 
and spirits. This is quite contradic- 
tory to the reports which have been 
continually received from the Chinese, 
that the garrison of the besieged city 
were already on the verge of starva- 
tion. There has been no important 
fighting on the land side at Port Ar- 
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thur. It is reported that a fourth Jap- 
anese army under General Nogi will 
land near Port Arthur and conduct the 
siege, leaving General Oku free to fol- 
low the Russians northward. Prob- 


ably the two transports which were in- 
tercepted by the Vladivostok squadron 
were conveying part of this army. 

 ] 


The main armies are 
now being brought up 
in line of battle, and it 
is probable that the most decisive land 
engagement of the war will be fought 
very soon before the rainy season be- 
gins, when field operations on a large 
scale will be impossible. Since their 
defeat at Wafang-Kao the Russians 
have made no further effort to check 
the northward march of General Oku’s 
army up the Liao-Tung peninsula, and 
he has now effected a junction with 
General Kuroki’s left wing at Siu-Yen. 
The Japanese front, therefore, extends 
in one long semicircle of 150 miles, ex- 
tending from Samaja on the northeast 
through Feng-Wang-Cheng and Siu- 
Yen to Kai-Ping on the Gulf of Liao- 
Tung, to the southwest. The concave 
side is then toward the railroad along 
which, below Mukden, the Russian 
forces are concentrated. If, as is re- 
ported as we go to press, the Russians 
are ‘withdrawing from Kai-Ping with- 
out a contest, it is for the purpose of 
securing a better position to make a 
stand; probably at Tashi-Chiao, where 
the railroad branches off for Niu- 
chwang, or Hai-Chen, still further north 
at the crossing of the Pekin road.— 
The official report of General Oku 
gives the Japanese losses at the bat- 
tle of Wafang-Kao (or Telissu) as 247 
killed, including seven officers, and 946 
wounded, including 43 officers—The 
Vladivostok squadron on its return 
with booty and prisoners received a 
great popular welcome. The Ameri- 
can commercial agent at Vladivostok, 
Richard T. Greener, is looking after 
the interests of the Japanese prisoners 
and sending messages to their rela- 
tives. Mr. Greener reports that no in- 
habitants are permitted to remain at 
Vladivostok unless they deposit 432 
pounds of flour, 72 pounds of buck- 
wheat and 27 pounds of salt as a guar- 
antee of ability to stand a siege. The 
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three English officers of the transport 
“Sado ” captured by the squadron in 
the Straits of Korea are prisoners at 
Vladivostok. The “Sado” lost $1,- 
000,000 in English gold. The com- 
mander of a Russian torpedo boat in 
the recent raid sent his card to the 
Governor of Hakodats, excusing him- 
self for not calling in person and say- 
ing that he would return soon. 
st 

Secretary Hay put an 
end to the intricate diplo- 
macy which seemed like- 
ly to delay indefinitely the freeing of the 
captives, by telegraphing to Consul-Gen- 
eral Grummere at Tangier to demand 
from the Moorish Government “ Perdi- 
caris alive or Raisuli dead.” Three days 
later, on June 25th, five weeks after their 
capture, Ion Perdicaris and Cromwell 
Varley arrived at Tangier. No guaran- 
tees of any kind were made by our Gov- 
ernment and no marines were landed. 
The State Department will not make any 
demands on the Moorish Government for 
indemnity or punishment. The Sherifs 
Muley Ali and Muley Ahmed conveyed 
the ransom to Raisuli and escorted back 
the prisoners. The American fleet under 
Rear-Admiral Chadwick has left Tangier 
for Gibraltar and will cruise down the 
east coast of Africa to Cape Town. Mr. 
Perdicaris, who, on account of his age, 
has suffered in health from the hardships 
of his journeys, will soon leave for Eu- 
rope. The ransom of $70,000 demanded 
by Raisuli was paid from the new French 
loan of $12,500,000, and France takes the 
credit for securing the release, which will 
give an opportunity for France to 
strengthen and increase her control over 
Morocco, as she is permitted to do by the 
recent Anglo-French treaty. The French 
Foreign Minister, M. Delcassé, has se- 
lected M. Raindre, the representative of 
France at Geneva, to take charge of the 
custom houses of the Morocco ports. The 
French loan is secured by the custom 
receipts, and his position and power will 
be similar to that of Sir- Robert Hart, 
who for many years has managed the 
Chinese customs. A French police force 
will also be organized in Tangier. Raisuli 
gets the governorship of four large tribes 
covering some 500 square miles of terri- 
tory between Tangier and Larache and 
Alcazar. 
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BY HERBERT SPENCER 


Part III—The Henry George Controversy (Concluded) 


{With this instalment we conclude the publication of Spencer’s letters to American 


friends. 


All of these here included relate to the Henry George controversy. 


With the 


exception of Letters XXXII and XXXIX, they are all addressed to Mr. Skilton. A 
reply to the personal attack cf Mr. George was eventually prepared by a committee, in- 
cluding John Fiske and Daniel Greenleaf Thompson, and published in the New York 
Tribune, November 12th, 1894. A rejoinder by Mr. George was subsequently published 
in the Tribune and reprinted by the Manhattan Single Tax Club. With the publication, 
in the spring of 1895, by Spencer’s American friends, through the house of D. Appleton 
& Co., of a pamphlet on the philosopher’s views on the land question, Spencer, according 
to his own words, “ washed his hands entirely of the whole George business.”—EDI1ToR.] 


XXXII. 


TO DR. JANES. 
October 22, 1894. 

Dear Dr. JANES: Since receiving your 
letter I have been so much worried about 
various matters and so ill (partly in con- 
sequence) that I have continually post- 
poned replying. 

It is pleasant to have so sympathetic 
a letter, and pleasant also to hear your 
report of progress and the cordial man- 
ner in which your addresses were re- 
ceived. I hope future reports will be 
equally good. 

I have been in bed these four days, and 
I do not know that I should even now 
write to you, were it not that this George 
business forces me. You will probably 
have heard by this time that I have sent 
the draft of a letter to Mr. Skilton which, 
with modifications or omissions if you 
think them desirable, may serve as a suf- 
ficient reply to this unscrupulous assail- 
ant. 

Letters from Mr. Skilton apparently 
imply that he was thinking of - acting 
alone in the matter. This I very decided- 
ly object to. The letter, whatever it may 
be, should emanate from more than one, 
and as you are probably already aware, 
I have expressed the wish that you and 
Dr. Youmans should join Mr. Skilton in 
such responsibility for its facts as signa- 
tures imply. There is, however, prac- 
tically no responsibility, for all the facts, 
in a form beyond question, are before 
you. Mr. Skilton rather implies that Dr. 
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Youmans is to some extent unwilling to 
act. Should this be so, I am 
proposing that some other of my Ameri- 
can adherents should take his place. I 
daresay Mr. Manton Marble, if he is in 
New York, would do so, or Fiske, if he 
is at hand; or, in default of these, there 
is probably some other well-known mem- 
ber of the Brooklyn Ethical Institute, as 
Dr. Eccles or Mr. D. Greenleaf Thomp- 
son, who might assent. In any case, I 
think the authenticity of the facts stated 
should be guaranteed by more than one 
name. 


XXXII. 


November 25th, 1894. 

Dear Mr. Sxitton: Thank you for 
all the trouble you have taken in the 
George business. There have been in the 
course of the arrangements sundry dan- ~ 
gers which have now been happily 
avoided, and the final result is as good as 
I could wish. Whatever Mr. George may 
say, I do not think he will succeed in 
neutralizing this effective exposure. 

Thanks for the numerous impressions 
of the letter which you have inclosed to 
me. Pray do not trouble about sending 
any copies of theTribune in conformity 
with the list I sent. On the whole I have 
decided that such a course is undesirable. 
The only passage likely to be reproduced 
here would be the one concerning the 
Duke of Westminster and myself, and 
when taken away from its context and 
the reasons for narrating the incident 
such a publication would seem out of 
taste. 


1471 
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If you feel inclined now to make a 
flank attack by dealing with Henry 
George and his doctrines, by all means 
do so; but if you do, please take care not 
to bring my name or my views into 
the matter. I do not wish to be in any 
way implicated. I know from past ex- 
perience how easily one may be drawn 
unexpectedly into controversy, and I 
have had more of this than I want. 


XXXIV. . 


December 13th, 1894. 

Dear Mr. Sxitton: I have to apolo- 
gize for inadvertently betraying you into 
an awkward position in connection with 
the letter to the Tribune, for it may seem 
to many that you have been a party to the 
garbling of a sentence, as alleged by Mr. 
George. In reality it is not at all so, but 
quite otherwise. In appearance, how- 
ever, there seems a ground for such an 
allegation, and it was a great misjudg- 
ment on my part not to see that a ground 
would be given. The words omitted, re- 
ferring to the County Council election of 
1892, were omitted for the sake of brev- 


ity (which, of course, was important) 
because they had no apparent relevance 
to the issue, which was whether I be- 
longed to a body formed for defending 


landed interests. The fact is that in so 
far as any such relevance is concerned, 
the words would have told, not in favor 
of Mr. George’s interpretation, but 
against it. The body to which he now 
says he referred, the London Ratepay- 
ers’ Defense League, was not active at 
that election and it did not take up the 
question of taxation of ground-rents; 
whereas the body which he says he did 
not mean, the Liberty and Property De- 
fense League, was active and did take up 
that question. But I blame myself for 
overlooking the fact that the omission 
might be laid hold of and ascribed to a 
wrong motive, and that any one who 
signed the letter would be compromised. 
I have been very much vexed about the 
matter. 

I will, as soon as it is published at the 
end of the month, send you a letter issued 
here by the late secretary of the London 
Ratepayers’ Defense League, in which 
the above facts are authoritatively stated. 

A few days ago I decided that by way 
of setting finally at rest this abominable 
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business in America, it would be well if 
I published there the pamphlet referred 
to in the inclosed preface, which I drew 
up for it—a pamphlet not at all in any 
direct way replying to Mr. George, but 
indirectly disposing of his allegations. I 
have, however, since come to the con- 
clusion that this course may be of doubt- 
ful policy, since, conclusively disproving 
all he says as the pamphlet does, it will, 
nevertheless, furnish him with texts for 
further diatribes. I send over the preface 
to you and to your co-signatories to ask 

an opinion on this point. , 

P. S.—Your letters with the inclosed 
slips from the Tribune have arrived while 
this is in hand. Many thanks for all 
your further trouble. The letter is, tho 
moderate in tone, sufficiently strong and 
effective, and I think could for its pur- 
pose hardly be better. 

From the above you will see that I 
hesitate a little as to the propriety of 
giving Mr. George any further opportu- 
nities of carrying on the controversy, 
and for this same reason I hesitate re- 
specting your proposed war with him 
carried on independently. If it could be 
done in such manner as to leave me out 
of the question it might be well, but to 
leave me out would be difficult. Any 
general charge against him of unscru- 
pulousness, dishonesty and so forth, if it 
could be otherwise made and substan- 
tiated, might very fitly be made and 
would tend further to discredit him. 
But he is so unscrupulous that he would 
go on fighting and asserting, spite of the 
most obvious demonstrations that his 
statements were false, and there are very 
many people who accept false statements 
as having some truth behind them. The 
proceeding will be something like enter- 
ing into a contest with a rattlesnake. 
You scarcely know where and how you 
may be bitten. It will, I think, at any 
rate be best to be guided by Dr. You- 
mans and Dr. Janes in the matter. 


XXXV. 


December 23d, 1894. 
Dear Mr. Sxitton: Of course, this 
fellow George will work the business to 
his own advantage without the slightest 
scruple as to method and truthfulness. 
I am still in two minds as to the policy 
of issuing the pamphlet and preface of 
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which I sent you copies. It would en- 
lighten people and in one way set the 
matter right, but it would give him texts 
for further writing and for obscuring the 
essential questions by raising side issues. 
I incline now to approve of your in- 
tention to make a flank attack upon him, 
and the occasion now given seems a good 
The points to be taken up seem to 


(1) That (if I understand your allu- 
sion rightly) he has in “ Progress and 
Poverty,” when referring to my views on 
the land question, suppressed the fact 
that I advocated compensation—his sup- 
pression being imitated by his friends 
over here. This itself at once shows his 
dishonesty and vitiates his whole argu- 
ment. 

(2) He gives the world the idea that 
I have swallowed my original convictions 
and no longer hold the views I original- 
ly held respecting the ethics of the land 
question. This, as is shown by the ex- 
tracts in the preface I sent you, is abso- 
lutely untrue. In the third paragraph of 
that preface you will see briefly indicated 
the parallelism between my original 


views and my present views on all the 


essential points. The passages there 
given from “ Social Statics” and “ Jus- 
tice” you might quote independently in 
proof that I have not swerved from my 
original view, and that contrariwise in 
“ Justice” I have emphasized that view 
by various lines of evidence. This clear- 
ly put will be a revelation to his ad- 
herents, since it will show that he has 
given them a total misconception. 

(3) It may then be pointed out that 
while adhering to my original view on 
the ethics of the matter, I have simply 
diverged from that view in respect of the 
policy of the matter. Holding still, as I 
did originally, that compensation must 
be given, I now hold that adequate com- 
pensation would entail on the commu- 
nity so heavy.a debt that the transaction 
would be a losing one, and that hence 
it would be unwise to change the present 
arrangement, especially as public ad- 
ministration would not be nearly so good 
as private administration. The fact to 
be emphasized is that all Mr. George’s 
vituperation is vented upon me because, 
whereas I once held that there would be 
a balance of advantage to the public if 
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the land were resumed with compensa- 
tion, I now think there would be a bal- 
ance of loss. Marvelous to relate, this 
is the sum and substance of my offense in 
his eyes, because I presume he would 
not make any compensation at all and 
has led the public to suppose that J did 
not advocate compensation. 

(4) Then his assertion that I changed 
my opinion for the purpose of ingra- 
tiating myself with the landed interest is 
disposed of by the fact that the view I 
took is the view that has been expressed 
by leading land-owners.* 

I should be glad were these several 
points clearly put; but where do you pro- 
pose to publish any such flank attack ? 


XXXVI. 


December 24th, 1894. 

Dear Mr. Sxitton: I am again in 
two minds as to the best course to pur- 
sue. It does not matter how conclusive the 
case may be made against Mr. George, he 
will still go on arguing and asserting and 
multiplying side issues about irrelevant 
matters. The politic course, therefore, 
is to make one good point and there 
leave it. 

If I am right in the inference that in 
“ Progress and Poverty” he said noth- 
ing about my insisting on compensation, 
that should be the point made, and it 
should be asked: How is it possible to 
discuss with a man who deliberately falsi- 
fies to that extent—who himself says that 
the thing should be taken and not paid 
for and represents another, who says it 
should be paid for, as holding the same 
view with himself? After making it 
clear that he is guilty of this falsification, 
it may be asked how the other statements 
he has made can be trusted ; pointing out 
that a man who thus falsifies in one case 
will falsify in other cases, and that it is 
useless to argue, since the more difficul- 
ties he is placed in the more falsifications 
he will be guilty of. 


XXXVII. 
December 29th, 1894. 
Dear Mr. SkiLton: It has occurred 
to me since writing to you that your 
flank attack might be usefully extended 
so as to bring into question Mr. Henry 





* The quotation showing this which I have used 
in the preface you will find given in “ Justice,” 
with the reference. 
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George’s motives for his agitation. 
There are plenty of facts showing that 
he has been pushing it for his own per- 
sonal advantage. Clearly this last move 
of his, in issuing a pamphlet, is with a 
view to regain his notoriety, to sell his 
books and to get money. Probably the 
raising of such question would form an 
effective diversion. 


XXXVIII. 


January 12th, 1895. 

Dear Mr. SKILToN: Lies and treach- 
eries are implements of war, regarded as 
quite legitimate in actual war. I saw a 
while ago in some speech of a trades 
unionist that they regarded their rela- 
tions with the masters as a state of war, 
and that their acts, ordinarily regarded 
as criminal, were legitimate. Doubtless 
Mr. George and the land nationalizers 
think the same thing and are prepared to 
abandon all moral restraints in pursuit 
of their ends. Hence this proceeding of 
his, congruous with all his other proceed- 
ings. Hence, too, similar proceedings 
over here. Tho I interdicted the repub- 


lication of the correspondence in the 
Daily Chronicle along with that pamphlet 


you have, yet they have now issued it 
separately without asking me. They 
have done this not only in defiance of 
justice, since, as I pointed out, I did not 
wish the republication of statements 
to which I could not assent (and which 
I could not go out of my way to rebut), 
but they have gone also contrary to law, 
for these published letters cannot, I be- 
lieve, be reprinted without my assent; 
and they have certainly gone contrary to 
law in printing’ other letters not before 
published. They do so, I suspect, think- 
ing that I dare not get an injunction be- 
cause then they would be able to charge 
me with fearing the results of the re- 
published correspondence. So it goes on. 
When you have to deal with dishonest 
people there is no evil that may not come 
upon you. I begin to feel that the more 
one multiplies points of contact with 
one’s kind the worse for one. 

This fact which you have ascertained 
with regard to the date of publication of 
Mr. George’s pamphlet is very satisfac- 
tory, and I should hope there will occur 
an occasion for using the weapon, if you 
are thoroughly satisfied as to the testi- 
mony. What is the American law with 
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regard to the republication of such docu- 
ments as the letters in The Tribune? Is 
it legitimate for any one who pleases to 
republish the joint letter of yourself and 
friends without asking leave? I do not 
think that can be done here, and I should 
think it cannot be done with you. The 
dishonesty of the man is further shown 
bv his title, “ Herbert Spencer versus 
Henry George,” which, of course, will 
lead people to suppose that I have pub- 
licly entered the lists with him. 

As to your proposals for a brief 
treatise on the land question at large 
from me in further explanation, I do not 
see my wav. If I were to say anything 
more in addition to what is contained in 
the pamphlet, the publication of which 
you think is desirable, it would be merely 
in further explanation of the attitude I 
have-taken and would mainly consist of 
further reasons why I think the change 
from the system of private ownership 
would be a disadvantage. Perhaps it 
might be well to say as much as this, but 
as to anything larger, such as you adum- 
brate—a general conception of the rela- 
tions of men to the soil based on general 
sociological principles—I have got noth- 
ing to say. If, as it would seem, you 
think that I have got a scheme for future 
society in my head, you are altogether 


mistaken. 
XXXIX. 


{The following letter refers to a lecture deliv- 
ered by William Lloyd Garrison, Jr., in Chickering 
Hall, New York City, January 6th, 1895, attacking 
Spencer.—EDITor. } 


TO DR. E. L. YOUMANS. 
January 22d, 1895. 

Dear Dr. Youmans: The inclosed re- 
port of Garrison’s lecture which Mr. 
Skilton has sent me opens my eyes to 
the fact that it is needful that the 
public should be disabused of the 
notion that I have changed my essen- 
tial convictions. The whole of George’s 
vituperation and the whole of this 
lecture proceed on the assumption 
that I have repudiated my views on the 
ownership of land, which I have not, hav- 
ing only changed my view with regard 
to the financial policy of a change. If 
this fact is made clear it takes the wind 
out of George’s sails. 

Inclosed I send the draft of a letter in 
which this is demonstrated, and unless . 
you see strong reason to the contrary, I 
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should be glad if some one—either your- 
self, or Dr. Janes, or Mr. Skilton—would 
publish this letter in The Tribune or else- 
where, if possible in several places. One 
place might be the Advertiser, in which 
this report of Garrison’s lecture is given. 
There should also be a copy sent to the 
Chicago papers. 

After the publication of such a letter 
I do not think there can remain anything 
more to be said. 

XL. 


[The following is i draft of the letter Spen- 


cer inclosed.—EDITOR. 
January 22d, 1895. 

Dear Mr. SxiLton: This indorsement 
of Henry George by Garrison and this 
repetition of his statement that I have 
swallowed my convictions at once awak- 
ens me to the fact that nothing has been 
said by way of proof that I have done 
anything of the kind. 

It seems to me now that the only thing 
required to dispose of the whole matter 
is that this should be made clear to peo- 
ple and strongly emphasized. I have by 
this post sent to Dr. Youmans the draft 
of a letter clearly pointing out that the 
sole change in my doctrine is respecting 
the financial prudence of making a 
change from private tenure of land to 
public tenure. I am desirous that this 
letter should be published as widely as 
possible. If publication of it can be ob- 
tained in more than one journal I should 
be glad; certainly there should be a pub- 
lication in Chicago as well as in New 
York, and if through several media in 
each place so much the better. One copy 
should, I think, go to the Advertiser, 
which publishes the report of Garrison’s 
lecture. 

It further occurs to me that after the 
publication of this letter you might open 
your proposed battery upon Henry 
George, having then clear ground for 
your attack. I presume your attack 
would be based upon the fact that the 
evidence clearly set forth in the letter I 
have named above is evidence which he 
had before him in the two chapters 
quoted by him in the “ Perplexed Phi- 
losopher.” You would, I suppose, em- 
phasize the astonishing fact that he hurls 
at me all kinds of elaborate calumnies on 
the assumption that I have changed my 
essential convictions, in face of the fact 
that in the very book itself he has in the 
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chapters he quotes given proof that I 
have not changed them; and that thus he 
appears to have counted upon the blind- 
ness and credulity of readers (and right- 
ly so counted) in supposing that they 
would take his blustering assertions in 
face of the facts before their eyes. 

Of course, in any such letter, if you 
wrote it, you would give the substance 
of the above paragraph not in the first 
person but in the third person. And you 
might go on similarly in the third person 
somewhat as follows: 

But why has Mr. George been guilty of these 
gross and perverse misrepresentations? Ob- 
viously from desire to be revenged on Mr. 
Spencer because he characterized Mr. George’s 
views as “visionary”—a word which he did 
not apply to the general views about land 
ownership, but to Mr. George’s view, expressed 
early in his book on “ Progress and Poverty,” 
that change of land tenure would cure all social 
evils. 


Of course, such a letter, if you wrote 
it, would be written quite independently 
by you as being based upon my published 
views—a letter such as, in fact, might be 
written by anybody, even a stranger. 

Having thus demonstrated the base- 
lessness of Mr. George’s allegations and 
the absence of any warrant for his vitu- 
perations, you might then go on to make 
the flank attack which I named—namely, 
inquiring what are his motives for carry- 
ing on the agitation, charging him to dis- 
prove the assertion that he is doing it 
for personal benefit. 

You will, I presume, on receipt of this 
see Dr. Youmans and have a consultation 
with him respecting both the letter I have 
sent and that above sketched. 

P. S.—You might sum up the whole 
business by stating the case thus: 

(1) Mr. George charges Mr. Spencer 
with having abandoned his expressed 
convictions for the purpose of ingratiat- 
ing himself with the landed class. This 
charge has been met by the facts that 
Mr. Spencer has in various cases asserted 
his beliefs in utter disregard of personal 
interests—as in condemning national 
education in the teeth of current opinion 
alike in England and America; as by 
blaming the Americans for their mis- 
representation of English opinion at the 
outbreak of the war; as by ridiculing two 
large land-owners at the time they were 
Prime Ministers—and he has shown an 
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utter absence of that desire ascribed to 
him by refusing to have his name public- 
ly associated with that of a duke. Mr. 
George has not only failed to rebut these 
statements of fact, but he has made no 
attempt to rebut them, and nevertheless 
he continues his vituperations as before. 

(2) And then, marvelous to relate, 
while it is charged against Mr. Spencer 
that he has changed his professed opin- 
ion with regard to the ethics of land 
ownership from corrupt motives, we have 
demonstrative proof that he has not 
changed his opinion at all, but still con- 
tinues to assert supreme ownership by 
the community, and has even enforced 
that assertion by further evidence. He 
has altered his opinion not in the least 
in respect of the equity of a change from 
private ownership to public ownership, 
but only in respect of its prudence. The 
transaction which he once thought would 
be financially beneficial he now thinks 
would be financially injurious and should 
therefore not be made. 

(3) And, then, still more marvelous to 
relate, the doctrine which Mr. Spencer 
is wrongly said to have abandoned for 
the sake of ingratiating himself with the 
landed classes in England is a doctrine 
which these landed classes themselves 
hold. The very motive which is said to 
have caused him to make a change of 
opinion which he has not made is a mo- 
tive which actually cannot possibly exist, 
since his original opinion is an opinion 
in which the landed class coincides. 

It seems scarcely possible to imagine 
a fabric more completely made up of fic- 
tions and contradictions than that which 
Mr. George has raised. 


{The draft of a reply to Henry George sent by 
Spencer to his American friends and referred to 
above.-—EDITOR. } 


A profound misconception respecting 
the difference between Mr. Spencer’s 
original doctrine concerning land owner- 
ship and his present doctrine has been 
widely diffused, and it seems desirable 
that this misconception should be dissi- 
pated by a simple statement of what his 
original view was and what his present 
view is. 

(1) Mr. Spencer originally taught that 
the land could not become individual 
property but was the property of the 
community, and that this is, in fact, the 
current legal doctrine; since the State 
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assumes the power to appropriate any 
land it pleases on making compensation. 
This he continues to teach, and in “ Jus- 
tice” he not only adheres to this view, 
but emphasizes it and strengthens it by 
numerous facts showing what is the ten- 
ure of land in early communities, and 
that that tenure is of the kind he alleged 
—ownership by the community. 

In these passages it is shown that 
among the uncivilized private ownership 
of land is unknown; that originally 
among the civilized the relation of men 
to the soil “ was one of joint ownership 
and not one of individual ownership; ” 
that the cause of the change from this 
original state “ must have been the exer- 
cise of direct or indirect force, sometimes 
internal but chiefly external;” that in 
England “ no absolute ownership of land 
is recognized by our law-books except in 
the Crown; ” and that the changes which 
have “replaced the supreme power of 
the monarch by the supreme power of 
the people have, by implication, replaced 
the monarch’s supreme ownership of the 
land by the people’s supreme ownership 
of the land.” Here, then, there is not the 
least surrendering of the original doc- 
trine, but rather an enforcement of it. 

(2) Along with this assertion of the 
claim of the community to the land itself, 
Mr. Spencer, in “ Social Statics,” made 
the further assertion that the private 
owner has a claim to all that value given 
to the land by clearing, draining, cultiva- 
tion and all the appliances standing upon 
it for carrying on food production. Here 
are two passages from the chapter on 
“The Right to the Use of the Earth,” 
clearly showing this: 

(a) “Well, but surely you would not eject 
me without making some recompense for the 
great additional value I have given to this 
tract, by reducing what was a wilderness into 
fertile fields. You would not turn me adrift 
and deprive me of all the benefit of those years 
of toil it has cost me to bring this spot into its 
present state.” ‘ 

“Of course not; just as, in the case of the 
house, you would have an equitable title to 
compensation from the proprietor for repairs 
and new fittings, so the community cannot 
justly take possession of this estate without 
paying for all that you have done to it. This 
extra worth which your labor has imparted to 
it is fairly yours; and altho you have, without 
leave, busied yourself in bettering what belongs 
to the community, yet no doubt the community 
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will duly discharge your claim. But admitting 
this is quite a different thing from recognizing 
your right to the land itself. It may be true 
that you are entitled to compensation for the 
improvements this inclosure has received at 
your hands; and at the same time it may be 
equally true that no act, form, proceeding, or 
ceremony can make this inclosure your private 
property.” 

(b) “But, unfortunately, most of our pres- 
ent land-owners are men who have, either 
mediately or immediately—either by their own 
acts or by the acts of their ancestors—given 
for their estates equivalents of honestly earned 
wealth, believing that they were investing their 
savings in a legitimate manner. To justly esti- 
mate and liquidate the claims of such is one of 
the most intricate problems society will one 
day have to solve. But with this perplexity and 
our extrication from it, abstract morality has 
no concern. Men having got themselves into 
the dilemma by disobedience to the law, must 
get out of it as well as they can; and with as 
little injury to the landed class as may be.” 


The view here set forth is the view 
still held by Mr. Spencer. Here again 
there is no change. 

(3) What, then, is the change? Of 
course, when in “ Social Statics” re- 


sumption of the land by the community 
was shown to be equitable and advocated 


as desirable, it was on the assumption 
that the transaction, after making com- 
pensation, would leave a balance of bene- 
fit to the community. It is clear that if 
Mr. Spencer had thought that the 
change, tho equitable, would entail a loss 
on the community he would not have 
held that the community ought to bring 
this loss upon itself; but would have held 
that tho, as a matter of abstract equity, it 
might properly retake possession of the 
Jand, it would be impolitic to do this if 
the burden of compensation would out- 
weigh the benefit of possession. But of 
late years, on thinking over the matter, 
it has become clear to him that the bur- 
den of compensation would outweigh 
the benefit of possession, if the compensa- 
tion were anything like equitable in 
amount. Hence he has come to the con- 
clusion that the change of tenure from 
private to public would be impolitic. 
He writes: “ Moreover, I did not clearly 
see what would be implied by the giving 
of compensation for ali that value which 
the labor of ages has given to the land.” 

(4) It is true that in further qualifica- 
tion of his original view Mr. Spencer has 
pointed out (more especially referring to 
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England) the untruth of the prevailing 
assumption that the existing land-owners 
are either those who made the misappro- 
priation or the descendants of those who 
made it, and has furthér pointed out that 
among the people who are supposed to be 
robbed exist, in large measure, those who 
are the descendants of the robbers, and 
that thus the anger everywhere fostered 
is misdirected. And he has also pointed 
out (again in respect of England) that 
if anything like the proposed restoration 
were to be carried out, it would require 
that England should be handed over to 
the Celts of* Wales and Scotland, as the 
only people who have any claim (tho a 
disputable claim) to be regarded as origi- 
nal proprietors. It is also true that he 
pointed out to how large an extent in 
England, since the reign of Elizabeth, 
the landless class has shared in the prod- 
uce of the land under the Poor Law, and 
that, therefore, if we go back upon "the 
past, this fact must be taken into ac- 
count. But all these further considera- 
tions are put in the form of difficulties in 
the way of a change, and are not at all 
held to invalidate the two original propo- 
sitions—(1) that the land itself belongs 
to the community, and (2) that it can- 
not be resumed by the community with- 
out compensation for the artificial .value 
given to it. These were Mr. Spencer’s 
original views; these are his views still. 

(5) It should be added, in further ex- 
planation, that the views originally held 
by Mr. Spencer, as well as the modified 
views now held by him, are not, as is 
commonly supposed, at variance with the 
views held by the landed classes in Eng- 
land; but, contrariwise, are views which 
they have themselves publicly enunciated 
through certain representative members 
of the class. 

The Council of the Liberty and Prop- 
erty Defense League, on which sit sev- 
eral peers and two judges, said in their 
report for 1889 that “the land can, of 
course, be ‘ resumed’ on payment of full 
compensation, and managed by the peo- 
ple if they so will it.” Supreme owner- 
ship by the State is fully recognized, and 
the only reason urged for maintaining 
the existing system of land-holding is the 
badness of the alternative system—ad- 
ministration by public officials. They do 
not, however, name the primary obstacle 
to the proposed change—the enormous 
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cost of equitable compensation, bringing 
to the community not gain but loss. 

These are not matters of opinion, but 
are matters of fact which anybody can 
ascertain by referring to early editions 
of “Social Statics” and to “ Justice.” 
They are there in print, not to be gain- 
said or argued away. 

XLI. 
January 23d, 1895. 

Dear Mr. Sxitton: On further think- 
ing about the matter, I lean to the con- 
clusion that the letter I sketched out for 
you to write, as a supplementary letter, 
would perhaps be better left alone. It is 
clear that this unscrupulous fellow will 
not be silenced by any demonstration, and 
would simply get more texts for his mis- 
representations ; and evidently his follow- 
ers are so blind and prepossessed that 
nothing, however conclusive, is held to 
disprove his allegations. I think, there- 
fore, that it would be best to limit the 
further action to the publication of the 
leter which I sent to Dr. Youmans, 
which, being a simple statement of fact, 
does not afford any foothold for further 
controversy, and written in an impersonal 
way, as it is, will be a more dignified end- 
ing of the business than any other. 

You have never told me how the whole 
business has been commented upon— 
whether other newspapers have had any 
remarks about it and to what purport? 

XLII. 
February 15th, 1895. 

Dear Mr. SxkiLton: I am glad that 
you and Dr. Youmans agree in the gen- 
eral course to be taken, and think you are 
right in modifying the special course I 
named in the proposed way—issuing the 
letter as being a preface to the forthcom- 
ing pamphlet. 

Herewith I return the letter with the 
small addition and the emendations you 
suggested. 

Will it not be well to at once forward 
copies of this letter to the papers with 
an explanatory note that it is the preface 
to a forthcoming pamphlet and let pub- 
lication of the pamphlet take place after- 
wards? 

I suggest this partly because I am not 
on the instant prepared to send you the 
postscript which I named. I cannot do 
this until after my return to town, where 
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only I can obtain some of the facts 
needed. This will cause a delay in the 
issue of the pamphlet, but need not, I 
think, cause delay in the separate distri- 
bution of the preface as you propose. 

Along with the returned and corrected 
letter I inclose two copies of the last leaf 
of the pamphlet, on each page of which 
there is an appended note serving to 
strengthen the argument. 


XLIII. 


February 22d, 1895. 
Dear Mr. Sxitton: Herewith I in- 
close the postscript for the pamphlet. In 
pursuance of the resolution which you 
intimate to me as agreed upon by friends, 
the pamphlet may now with its preface 
and postscript be issued without further 
delay. ‘ 
With its issue I must wash my hands 
entirely of the whole of the George busi- 
ness. My small amount of working 
power has been frittered away in a ter- 
rible manner by this business, and all the 
thought and worry and correspondence 
it has entailed. I must now shut it out 
altogether and resist every distraction. 


XLIV. 


May roth, 1895. 

Dear Mr. Sxitton: Last night I re- 
ceived safely along with your letter the 
two copies of the pamphlet (and also a 
number from the Appletons) which has 
been so long delayed—I may say so in- 
excusably delayed. Thank you for all 
the great amount of trouble you have 
taken in the matter—distributing the 
preface, and now again, as you propose 
distributing the completed pamphlet. 

Of course, as you say, judging by the 
attitude taken by Mr. Garrison, the 
Georgeites will be not in the least af- 
fected, save perhaps by being prompted 
to further vituperation. My estimate of 
human character, never very high, has 
become lower and lower, and the be- 
havior of the so-called advanced politica! 
agitators, radicals, socialists, land na- 
tionalizers and the rest lowers it still fur- 
ther. 

You have not sent me any of the pa- 
pers (except one) which published the 
preface with comments. Have they not 
generally made any comments? 

[THE END.] 
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The Spencer-George Controversy 


BY T. SCANLON 


[With the conclusion of the publication of the Spencer letters in regard to the 
Henry George controversy we have thought it would interest our readers to hear how 
the letters appear to those friendly to Mr. George. We accordingly print the following 
article from Mr. Scanlon with that end in view.—Eb1IrTor.] 


UT of all the letters in the present 
collection there are only three 
which I intend to discuss as bear- 

ing pertinently upon the all essential is- 
sues, which I take to be these: (1) What 
was Spencer’s position on the land ques- 
tion in 1850? (2) What was it in 1891? 
(3) Was the process a valid one, where- 
by the change from the earlier to the 
later position was effected? The letters 
dealing with those questions are those 
numbered 22, 35 and 40. 

In the first one he displays what I will 
only assume to be a strange unfamiliarity 
with his own writings, for he there 
makes it appear that the sentences which 
he quotes respecting the landlord’s right 
to compensation for the value which the 
labor of “successive generations” has 
given to the land, and the wrong that 
the community would be guilty of if it 
took more than the value of the land in 
its original subdued state, were to be 
found in “ Social Statics,” as well as in 
the more recent work, “ Justice.” While 
the language he quotes, and much more 
to the same effect, is to be found in 
“Justice,” neither it nor anything ap- 
proaching to it is to be found in “ Social 
Statics.” Not only is this so, but in the 
draft letter to Spencer’s American 
friends, appended to letter 40, there is an 
admission that when writing “Social 
Statics” the idea never dawned upon 
Spencer’s mind that all which could be 
claimed for the community was the sur- 
face of the country in its original, un- 
subdued state. The admission is in these 
words: 

“Moreover, I did not clearly see what would 
be implied by the giving of compensation for 
all that value which the labor of ages has given 
to the land.” 

Spencer, however, does deal with the 
subject of compensation in “ Social 
Statics.” He mentions it as one of the 
difficulties of detail to be encountered in 


restoring the land to the community. In 
some of these letters he appears to have 
been under the impression that George, 
in “ Progress and Poverty,” suppressed 
the fact that he (Spencer) had advo- 
cated compensation. This, of course, was 
a delusion; George in “ Progress and 
Poverty ” gave full credit to Spencer for 
advocating compensation to landlords for 
dispossession, altho he thought Spencer 
inconsistent in doing so. But later on, 
when writing “A Perplexed Philoso- 
pher,” George abandoned this interpreta- 
tion and came to the conclusion that what 
Spencer meant must have been compen- 
sation for improvements only. 

Which interpretation was correct? 
The answer to this question depends 
upon the meaning we attach to the word 
“improvement.” When does an im- 
provement cease to be an improvement, 
or does it ever cease? Without going 
into such refinements as these, however, 
and taking words in their ordinary sig- 
nificance, my opinion is that Spencer 
meant both kinds of compensation, but 
in a mild form, and as a matter of ex- 
pediency ; not as a matter of right. That 
is what the two paragraphs—(a) and 
(b)—quoted from “ Social Statics” in 
the draft appended to letter 40, taken by 
themselves, would seem to imply, and 
they are practically all that he ever said 
in that book about compensation. And 
yet Spencer strangely enough, in the 
draft letter, lumps these two quotations 
together, tho they do not fit each other, 
and offers them as evidence that he 
taught “that the private owner has a 
claim to all that value given to the land 
by clearing, draining, cultivation, and 
all the appliances standing upon it for 
carrying on food production.” Here the 
idea of compensation for dispossession 
has vanished, and what do we find in its 
place? We find the idea of “ improve- 
ments ” lengthened out, as it is in “ Jus- 
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tice,” so as to include practically all that 
human labor has done to the land since 
the days of Adam! 

Such being the view which Spencer 
latterly. took of the landlord’s right in the 
soil, no wonder he came to the conclu- 
sion that it would be a bad bargain on 
the part of the community to buy the 
landlords out on such a basis. The 
change it indicates is something more 
than a change of opinion as to the policy 
or impolicy of a certain legislative act; 
it involves a virtual surrender of the 
fundamental position he assumed respect- 
ing the people’s rights in the soil. For tho 
he still clung to the doctrine of equal 
freedom, yet either that doctrine must be 
false, or else the above conclusion, which 
he says accords with it, must be false. 
A man who derives, as Spencer pro- 
fessedly does, his theory of right from 
considerations of what is for the greatest 
benefit of the community, cannot success- 
fully plead that to embody that theory 
in fact would leave a balance of injury to 
the community. 

But has this so-called “artificial value” 
any existence? All human improvements 
to land are evanescent in their nature; 
no sooner are they made than they be- 
gin to wear away, necessitating continu- 
ous care and labor to keep them in re- 
pair; the only thing that permanently 
survives is the indestructible power of 
the soil to afford standing room and 
nourishment to mankind, and this power 
every generation turns to account as it 
sees fit. Besides, whatever man makes 
he can also destroy, and only in so far 
as land can be destroyed can it be said 
to have had an artificial value given to 
it. Only to the same extent can it be- 
come the subject of private property. 
And were the work of destruction car- 
ried out to the utmost possible limits, so 
as to leave nothing but what the com- 
munity has a clear title to, it would then 
be readily seen that the so-called “ arti- 
ficial value ” which, according to Spencer, 
is the accumulation of thousands of 
years’ labor, could be reproduced in a 
single generation, provided supply and 
demand had free scope for their activities. 

Furthermore, the plea of compensation 
is directly at variance with Spencer’s 
theory of property, and this, too, in the 
strongest imaginable case,—the case in 
which the landlord comes by his estate 
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through purchase. For holding, as he 
does, contrary to Locke’s view (and, 
strange to say, to that of George also) 
that property cannot be equitably ac- 
quired in the products of the earth until 
the rent for the use of the land had been 
paid to the community as supreme 
owner, how can a man acquire by pur- 
chase a right of property in the soil, see- 
ing that the wealth wherewith he pur- 
chased it was drawn from the soil with- 
out complying with the condition which 
he says is necessary to make it his? 

In “ Social Statics” we find him de- 
claiming as vehemently as George him- 
self could have done against “the 
gigantic injustice inflicted upon nine- 
teen-twentieths of the community by the 
usurpation of the soil,—by the breach of 
their rights to the use of the earth” 
(Chapter 21). We find him in Chapter 
25 treating poor laws and communist 
proposals as “attempts to embody that 
thought which found its legitimate utter- 
ance in the law—all men have equal 
rights to the use of the earth,” and 
pointing out “what a monstrous thing 
it was that nine people out of ten should 
live in the world on sufferance, not hav- 
ing even standing room, save by allow- 
ance of those who claimed the earth’s 
surface.” 

All this, however, disappears in his 
later writings. If he still stands by his 
equal rights formula it is to tell us that 
it must never be carried out as regards 
the most important right which it is the 
object of the law to conserve. Have not 
the people forsooth acquired the supreme 
power in the State, which formerly be- 
longed to the crown, and, therefore, are 
they not enjoying the supreme ownership 
of land which formerly vested in the 
crown? Yes, but the fact remains that 
ten thousand persons still own five-sev- 
enths of the superficial area of Great 
Britain and are every bit as potent for 
evil as they were in the days when Mr. 
Spencer had no use for them; and in the 
United States the operation of an all but 
universal suffrage has not altered the 
fact that the poor in our large cities have 
no room to live, and that the absorption 
of the unearned increment by private in- 
dividuals is giving rise to greater in- 
equalities in the distribution of wealth 
than ‘have ever before been witnessed. 
But, of course, nobody knew this better 
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than the man who said in “ Justice” 
(Chapter 22) that “the acquirement of 
so-called political rights is by no means 
equivalent to the acquirement of rights 
properly so-called. The one is but an 
instrument for the attainment and main- 
tenance of the other, and it may or may 
not be used to achieve those ends.” 

The plea that the proposed restoration 
of the soil to its rightful owners would 
involve (in the case of England) the 
making over of the land to the Celts of 
Wales and Scotland as being the de- 
scendants of its earlier inhabitants is so 
utterly puerile and unworthy of Spencer 
that one finds it hard to believe that it 
ever came from him. Equally lame and 
misleading is the argument respecting 
the poor laws. If in carrying out any 
proposed plan of restoration there was 
any intention of debiting the landlords 
with all the economic rent that they and 
their predecessors had ever received, and 
all the rent they might have received for 
land which they kept idle for their own 
selfish purposes, the landlords might 
properly offset the claim by the amount 
they had contributed to the support of 
the poor during the period covered, but 
nobody proposes any such scheme; the 
most rabid land reformers are satisfied 
to let bygones be bygones. In the field 
of philosophy at large Spencer was great, 
and his methods were unassailable; he 
weighed every fact and shrank from no 


here he is no longer the disinterested in- 
quirer after truth; he has the manner of 
the special pleader, whose function is to 
make facts accord with ready-shaped 
conclusions. Hence the bungling and 
pettifogging nature of his new doctrines ; 
doctrines which need only to be placed 
alongside his former noble utterances 
in order to show how worthless they are. 
“The rod of civilization is bent,” says 
the earlier Spencer, in effect, “and we 
must bend it back so as to get it straight.” 
But the later Spencer says, “ No; if the 
rod is bent, let it stay bent.” “ At what 
rate per annum does wrong become 
right?” asks the earlier Spancer. “ Oh! 
that’s easy,’ says the later Spencer, 
“just count the years the wrong has 
been in operation ; make that number the 
denominator; then write ‘1’ above it 
for numerator; the resultant fraction 
gives the rate required.” 

It is impossible to resist the conclusion 
that as years went by he lost that warm 
sympathy with the struggling masses 
which oozes out from the pages of his 
earlier books. He tried to unsay some 
of the truths which he formerly said. 
But it was too late. They had already 
passed into history and are part of the 
heritage of future ages. They will con- 
tinue to animate and inspire fresh seekers 
after truth, who will think of Spencer as 
he was when he wrote them; not as he 
was when he tried to blot them out. 


conclusion to which it logically led; but — Newarx, N. J. 
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Snow Summits 
BY GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN 


Love is not all the valley and the rose; 
Love is the Alpine peak, that lone and cold, 
Rests uncomplaining in the steady hold 

Of Honor’s stainless and eternal snows. 


Across renunciation’s hight there glows 
The light of stars that bring all Heaven near; 
Who strives to this hath nothing more to fear. 
Love is not all the valley and the rose. 
Pawtucker, R I, 





Why I Do Not Marry 


BY A BACHELOR MAID 


[For some time we have been trying to secure an article which would help to explain 
the reiuctance to enter into the matrimonial state so often manifested by intelligent and 
cultured women of to-day. The following frank and unconventional “ confession ’—if 
that word can be applied to it—from an attractive and able young professor in one of our 
universities is, we believe, a sincere exposition of opinions and feelings on this subject 


held by many others than the writer. 


We have commented on this article in our edi- 


torial pages this week, but fearing that such merely masculine opinion may be inade- 
quate, we expect to print next issue a reply from Marion Harland.—Ep!Tor.] 


ARRIE HENDERSON has been 

in the city for a three days’ visit. 

We took dinner one evening with 

Mrs. Pendleton, and at table Mr. Pendle- 
ton and I found ourselves alone in a com- 
pany of married women. Naturally they 
took occasion of this to discuss our re- 
spective species as seen from the matron’s 
point of view. As to the masculine kind, 
things very shortly grew so hot that Mr. 
Pendleton retired precipitately to the 
cover of a cigar on the veranda, but I 
had the courage (or may be the curiosity) 
to sit through the coffee and the sym- 


posium upon the bachelor maid. 
The conversation assumed a very per- 


sonal character on this point. I learned 
among other things that the recent mar- 
riage of Professor Johnstone to a chit 
of nineteen had been a blow to Mrs. Pen- 
dleton, because from the moment when 
she first set eyes on him she had felt a 
conviction that he and I were made for 
each other. Carrie dissented from this, 
and asserted further that if Mrs. Pendle- 
ton had known me as long as she had, 
she’d have stopped long ago trying to 
marry me off to anybody. 

That seemed to be the ultimatum so 
far as I was concerned. Young Mrs. 
Sanderson, who had only met me that 
morning, did put in a minority report to 
the effect that she knew a perfectly lovely 
young professor, who had just published 
a book, whom she’d like to have me meet 
before deciding irrevocably that matri- 
mony wasn’t in my line, but Carrie re- 
iterated that my past had contained other 
lovely professors, not to mention theolog- 
ical students and similar likely specimens 
of mankind, and that if I couldn’t show 
any practical results out of such ma- 
terial as had already come to my hand it 
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was folly to entertain any farther expec- 
tations of me. 

This conversation has given me some 
food for thought. For while it was clear 
enough that the general sentiment was to 
the effect that I never would marry, it 
was not so certain whether they thought 
that I ought to do it. One point upon 
which they practically agreed was of such 
a nature as to indicate that their view of 
my position was not wholly one of repro- 
bation ; indeed, I’m not sure that it wasn’t 
a sort of indirect tribute to my intelli- 
gence. The company represented all 
stages of wifehood, from young matrons 
like Carrie to one the age of my mother, 
but they with apparent unanimity deliv- 
ered the following verdict: that the only 
way to be a truly happy married woman 
was to be a fool. That was what they 
said—in plain English. Whether they 
wished themselves to be classed among 
the fools or the unhappily married con- 
siderations of delicacy forbade me to in- 
quire. But this consensus of opinion 
came as a shock to me. For while I have 
long believed that the joys of wedded life 
must be of a transcendental sort only to 
be “spiritually discerned” by those on 
the inside, since they are so rarely ob- 
vious to the uninitiated spectator, I had 
not realized that ordinary intelligence 
was really an obstacle to that discern- 
ment. In fact, I recall that I have ex- 
pended a considerable amount of breath 
and cerebral matter in arguing that the 
only ideal marriage would come when 
husband and wife stood on an equal plane 
in intellectual equipment and freedom to 
use it. Which shows once more how 
often people are vociferous concerning 
things of which their knowledge is as 
that of the new-born babe. Now, there- 
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fore, I am making no dogmatic asser- 
tions ; I am just wondering—trying, as it 
were, to adjust my obstreperous instincts 
to the eternal forces of nature as seen 
in the light of this recent revelation. It 
seems, for one thing, to give fresh illumi- 
nation to a little episode in connection 
with the last man I was engaged to. He 
was not a professor, nor yet a theological 
student, but most charmingly of the 
earth earthy. Of course, I now know 
that I never could have lived with him, 
but, just as a lover, he was—well, he was 
nice. And so clever! He humored all 
my little whims about “ companionship ” 
between husband and wife, and even an- 
ticipated me in the expression of many 
such opinions. To this day I can’t un- 
derstand how such genius finally came to 
overreach itself. Yet one night, under a 
peculiarly witching moon, he said, “ But 
there is one thing I must insist upon, 
dear” (or perhaps he said “ darling ”— 
upon reflection I believe it was that) ; 
“whenever any questions of judgment 
arise in our married life my will must be 
supreme.” 

We had some rather heated argument. 
You see, he wasn’t even a college gradu- 
ate, and we were about the same age, 
and, as he himself had to admit, my pro- 
fession is one presupposing the possession 
and exercise of quite as much “ judg- 
ment” as his own, so that there didn’t 
seem any very conspicuous reason why 
he should arrogate superiority in that 
line. I rather flattered myself at the time 
that I had the better of the discussion, 
but my recently acquired knowledge sug- 
gests that what I failed entirely to appre- 
ciate was that while I was developing 
some beautiful theories about what ought 
to be true he had based his contention 
upon the solid elemental conviction of 
man that the role divinely appointed for 
woman to play in the marriage drama is 
that of the fool. Far be it from me to 
say that ’tis not true. And I know that 
it is a dramatic tradition that the fool is 
ofttimes wiser than ‘the sage. But some- 
how I do not find in myself any aptitude 
for playing this consummate part. The 
bald truth is that nearly every quality 
commmonly recommended for cultivation 
by the ideal wife is one that I lack—and 
do not wish to possess! I am not at- 
tracted by the triumphs of that art which 
manages a husband and yet leaves him 
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in the unshaken conviction that he is- 
managing you ; I do not thrill with tender 
delight at the thought of “ being taken 
care of ”; I even lack that traditional in- 
stinct universally declared to be as es- 
sential a part of woman as any of her 
physical organs—the imperative need of 
a husband of such superior intelligence 
that he may be “looked up to.” It is 
altogether heterodox, I know, but, hon- 
estly, if one of us has got to be a fool, I 
should enjoy a great deal more com- 
placency in feeling that my husband was 
that one. 

At once, upon such a declaration as 
this, I can hear the usual chorus of “ sex- 
less creature,” “ mannish woman,” and 
like epithets, but I am no such thing, and 
no one who knows me has ever called me 
so. I bow to the dicta of my dressmaker 
as meekly as anybody ; I am often actual- 
ly “ chummy ” with little children, and I 
get on very well with the men, too. It 
seems a pity that our relations should be 
disturbed by this perpetual pother about 
my marrying one of them. 

“Oh! just wait till the right man 
comes, and you'll marry him quickly 
enough.” 

That is what I have been hearing since 
my early teens, and I always assent to 
the proposition. But, dear friends, why 
is it that I fail to see in all the agree- 
able single gentlemen of my acquaint- 
ance one who is “right”? The trouble 
is, I dare say, that I am all wrong. But 
I protest that I must have been born that 
way, and if I am not a “ normal woman ” 
the defect must be congenital, and not 
the result of that higher education at 
which it is coming to be the fashion to 
look askance. Of course, my ideas about 
marriage have undergone modifications 
with the years, yet I can hardly remem- 
ber when I did not dream of a life which 
should embrace more than a home and 
children. But I hasten to acquit both my 
parents and my college professors of any 
definite effort to fill my young mind with 
an aversion to the other sex or to an ulti- 
mate union with a member of it. My 
first and dearest playmate was a boy 
(and our equal fondness for dressing 
dolls and “‘playing circus” showed but 
the most embryonic consciousness of dis- 
tinctions of sex). I went to school with 
boys, and had some of those same boys 
for sweethearts a little later. But we 
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made love much less often than we read 
Cicero together and struggled with prob- 
lems in quadratics. To this day I have 
a grudge against one horrid boy (he has 
never made much stir in the world, 
either, it gives me pleasure to mention) 
who did undeniably do better in his 
geometry than I did—which is proof 
enough how I should get on with a “ su- 
perior ” husband. Now the outcome of 
all this was that I arrived at womanhood 
with a strong sense of companionship 
with men, coupled with an even stronger 
feeling that this companionship had 
grown out of common intellectual inter- 
ests which should not end with our reci- 
tation-room days. 

And so I’ve been in trouble ever since. 
Certain of the same young men whose 
studies I had shared (assisted sometimes, 
dare I add?) have with fervor and ten- 
derness held out to me the alluring pros- 
pect of broiling their beefsteak while they 
went on with the studies. And I sup- 


pose that my whole disinclination to wed 
grows out of just this one thing: that I 
have been appalled by the hideous in- 
equality of the conditions which marriage 


offers to the man and to me, when we 
have come up to the wedding point es- 
sentially alike in our past training and 
our ideals for the future. For to him 
marriage means the gaining of a home 
life which is an incentive and help to his 
chosen profession rather than an ob- 
stacle; but to me, if I would have love 
and a home, the alternative presented is 
the renunciation of every other dear am- 
bition. Perhaps I have no right to have 
any other ambition, but it is there, and it 
has grown up with me. So far as I can 
discover, too, it is just the same sort of 
ambition that a man feels; not a thirst 
for a little cheap publicity as an “ intel- 
lectual woman,” much less the desire for 
a pseudo “independence” and an indi- 
vidual bank account, but an honest love 
for the studies of which my school-days 
gave me a glimpse, and of which the 
pursuit of my prof¢ssion opens an ever 
widening vista. Now, that does seem to 
me quite as noble an ideal of life as Daisy 
Anderson’s, who hasn’t a thought on 
earth but her husband’s dinners, her chil- 
dren’s spring raiment, and how she may 
attain more expensive parlor curtains 
than Mrs. Brown across the street; and 
sometimes I get tired of hearing the pul- 
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pit and press call me names and laud her. 
But I might still survive their attacks 
without wincing appreciably if The One 
Man showed any disposition to realize 
the sacrifice that he is asking of me, and 
then to lessen it. The One will, I suppose ; 
but meantime there have been two or 
three so nearly approximating that tradi- 
tional “ rightness ” that I have narrowly 
escaped thinking that they would do; and 
yet the best of them have never, so far 
as I am aware, contemplated making me 
anything but their housekeeper, tho I do 
not doubt that they were perfectly sincere 
in their professed intention to make the 
emoluments of my position as generous 
as their circumstances would admit. 
Their positions in the matter, of course, 
have been more or less radical, according 
to the man. Howard Moore, for instance, 
assured me that he had selected me as 
the object of his addresses because he felt 
that certain of my accomplishments 
would be a great assistance to a man in 
his profession. Since the young woman 
in whom he later (not much later, either, 
considering how disconsolate he was) 
found consolation has made her most 
conspicuous tribute to his advancement 
in the form of an annual infant, I am at 
a loss to discover just what place for the 
display of intellectual graces is provided 
for in his scheme of married existence. 

Very different was Harry Merrill, 
who admitted that he was jealous not 
only of what I wished to be but the little 
that I was. “ The trouble with you,” he 
sneered, in the quarrel which marked the 
close of our highly cyclonic betrothal, 
“is that you know too much. I can never 
excuse you, if you are my wife, from the 
domestic and maternal duties that you 
were made for.” I had had quite a little 
experience previous to Harry, but never 
before in my life had the revolting con- 
sciousness been forced upon me as he 
forced it of what some men want a wife 
for. The married life of which I have 
permitted myself to dream contains a 
husband who may be an intellectual com- 
panion, who may be willing—even proud 
—to give me encouragement and inspira- 
tion to develop in my chosen field of work 
as I, in turn, would offer appreciative 
sympathy to him in his; what my various 
lovers have desired in me is, as it appears, 
a mother for their children. 

I do not know how to express my feel- 
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ing upon this point and make it print- 
able. It is just because of this difficulty 
that I suppose the denouncers of race 
suicide will always publicly get the bet- 
ter of the argument. Pious platitudes 
upon the beauty of large families, the 
glory of motherhood, et id genus omne, 
are susceptible of refined, even poetical, 
treatment, but the disgusting and un- 
romantic conditions to this supposedly 
beatific result, which every woman must 
face—we may speak of them, guarded- 
ly, to our physicians, but we do not dis- 
cuss them in polite society. 

From the psychological and physical 
culture magazines I learn that men select 
their wives as they judge of stock at a 
fair, from the “ points” which indicate 
their suitability for breeding purposes. 
So for my offers of marriage I may thank 
my physical conformation! This enables 
us to give a true definition to that much 
abused word “ womanliness.” It is a 
quality to be attained by gymnastic exer- 
cises! I dare not use words to express 
how it sickens me to see this perpetual 
forcing to the front of the physical 
element in a _ relation which per- 


haps but for it might be the beautiful 
thing which it now so manifestly is 


not. In the great bulk of this 
modern literature concerning the “ com- 
plete” woman the sentiment, when re- 
duced to its lowest terms, places the su- 
preme object of a woman’s married ex- 
istence exactly in the light in which it 
figures in a certain class of patent medi- 
cine advertisements. Here, again, 
suppose I need not mind what magazine 
writers and ministers of the Gospel are 
shrieking, provided Mr. Right One re- 
spects my feelings on the subject; but 
will he? So far as I can discover, even 
the most cultivated and broad-minded 
men are disposed to regard as a matter 
of course, a mere passing trifle, what it 
seems to me that every pure-minded 
woman must shrink from with a feeling 
which perhaps it can never enter into the 
heart of man to conceive. 

I suppose it is unfortunate for my 
matrimonial prospects that I should ever 
have numbered. Mrs. Cameron among 
my intimate friends. She is ten or fifteen 
years older than I, and so represents an 
epoch, as she does a section of country, 
in which it was quite natural that her 
doting father and brothers should dis- 
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courage her wish to go to college with 
the plea that they could not bear to think 
of her undertaking anything so hard as 
a teacher’s life. 1 wish I might tell the 
true history of the wedded life which, 
with the paternal and fraternal blessing, 
she has substituted for that. Since I 
may not, I wish that it were in my power 
to picture her face and voice as she has 
said to me: 

“ Hell? Do you think I can be afraid 
of it after the hell of my whole married 
life? ” ’ 

If her husband had killed her once for 
all society would have enthusiastically 
haled him to the gallows or the dungeon. 
Because the death to which she has stood 
so near many times would have been 
ascribed, had it mercifully come to her, 
to the surgeon’s knife, the man who has 
not hesitated to bring her there again 
and again goes unhung—even passes for 
a decent member of society. And yet I 
know, even if she had not told me, be- 
cause I am a woman, that all her physical 
suffering is as nothing beside the un- 
speakable humiliation which she has en- 
dured through twenty years of enforced 
surrender to a man who is her inferior 
save in the one all-important quality of 
brute force. 

Of course, I don’t imagine that all men 
are Mr. Camerons, and yet I observe 
that the wives of many better men do not 
fare very differently. There is Mrs. Ab- 
bott. She was a college professor before 
she came here a bride four years ago, and 
1 fancy an unusually clever woman, but 
I do not feel very well acquainted with 
her, for she has never returned any but 
my first call. I cannot blame her for this, 
however, since she is even now receiving 
congratulations upon the advent of her 
third baby. I hope, I’m sure, that she 
considers it a cause for congratulation, 
but to my mind it is strange reasoning 
which urges that such a woman is offer- 
ing her best possible service to society 
and her country thus imprisoned in a 
nursery, her mental activity perpetually 
hampered by endless domestic burdens 
and bodily pain, while her brilliant and 
attractive husband (I can’t help liking 
him myself) is lionized in every literary 
and social circle. If it is the false ideal 
established by my college education 
which makes me rebel against this mak- 
ing of woman a mere reproductive ani- 
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mal, why does the uneducated non-so- 
ciety woman fret against it too? Only 
the other day I read a newspaper’s brief 
notice of the sending of a poor woman 
to the State hospital for the insane, to 
which was appended the laconic com- 
ment, “She is about forty-two years 
old, and has nine children.” I can only 
conjecture the cause of her insanity, but 
there was no uncertainty in the case of 
poor Mrs. Lane, who lived across the 
street from us. Everybody knew why 
she lost her reason, and her husband 
knew it, too, but each time that she was 
sent back from the asylum there was a 
new baby, until she had the good fortune 
to die in the birth of one. 

I am not prepared to say that I abso- 
lutely refuse to accept the charge of 
motherhood, but I do refuse—and I have 
no words to express the loathing with 
which I regard the idea—to be looked 
upon as a mere means of swelling the 
census report. Stripped of its fine 
language, that is what all this prating of 
the beauty of large families amounts to. 
I do not believe that there is, or ever 
has been, a large family which re- 


sulted from anything so high-minded as 
the deliberate desire of both parents to 


rear good citizens for the State. That 
some members of such families do turn 
out valuable citizens proves nothing 
more in their favor than the occasional 
fact that some woman, like Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, may have the mental and 
physical strength to achieve something 
in spite of her numerous children. So 
far as my circle of acquaintance goes, 
there is precious little foundation in fact 
for the repeated assertion that the rear- 
ing of children develops the noblest qual- 
ities in woman. The notion, I suppose, 
is the result of the eternal fallacy of as- 
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suming a necessary relation between 
mere suffering and self-sacrifice. Were 
the two identical, it might increase our 
chances of heaven to get ourselves 
smashed up in a railway accident or 
trampled in a theater fire; but as being 
parboiled or maimed has not proved 
noticeably a means of grace to the victim 
after his dismissal from the hospital, so 
I have failed to discover in the pangs. of 
maternity anything tending to the re- 
generation of the mother of ten children. 
If I may have children decently—which 
is to say, if J may have the right to de- 
cide when and in what numbers they may 
come—lI may perhaps as a married wom- 
an feel that they more than repay the 
suffering attendant upon motherhood, 
since under those conditions that suffer- 
ing will not be sharpened by loss of my 
self-respect. But if, on the other hand, 
I should still feel as I am inclined to 
now, that I am one of that class of 
women who can do more for the world, 
and have their own lives more complete, 
by following a career which does not ad- 
mit of the restrictions of motherhood, I 
shall expect the Right Man to acquiesce 
in my views, no matter what may’ be the 
criticism of a clamorous public. And he 
will, if he be, indeed, “right.” But I 
do not count much upon finding him, be- 
cause I seem to have looked over the 
assortment pretty thoroughly already. 

And so, until society can furnish a 
supply of marriageable men in whom a 
cultivated intellect is combined with a 
meek and lowly spirit, I suppose that I 
am likely to go on my celibate way re- 
joicing, while, so far as I am concerned, 
the Opposition will have to continue to 
find relief in tears over the destruction 
of the American home. 





When You Meet the President 


BY DAY ALLEN WILLEY 


{Mr. Willey is a contributor to a number of the principal American and English 
magazines of articles on industrial, financial, political and miscellaneous topics. He is 
a frequent visitor to the capital in obtaining data for his efforts, and has been in a 
position to observe closely the personality of Mr. Roosevelt in the daily routine of his 


official life. 


The description is merely intended to show just how the President appears 


to the visitor who may have occasion to cail upon him.—ED1TorR.] 


HERE are two entrances to the 
President’s room, as the White 
House attachés term it. Members 

of Congress, a few other officials and in- 
timate friends may pass through the pri- 
vate entrance, their cards being handed 
in by the President’s doorkeeper. The 
other way to reach him is through the 
Secretary’s office, but only those who 
have an errand worth the while get be- 
yond this apartment. The number of 


people whose names are given the Secre- 
tary weekly, but who do not see his su- 
perior, runs into the hundreds, for the 
term “Secretary” in Mr. Loeb’s case 
means timekeeper, and the hours he saves 
daily are indeed golden, so many are 


they. 

But perhaps you are among the fa- 
vored. Preceded by the Secretary, you 
walk into the big, square room, in which 
a man is sitting behind a flat-top desk, 
which looks as if it might be mahogany. 
You have no time to decide, for as the 
name is pronounced the man rises with 
outstretched hand which grips, not 
grasps, yours. It is the sort of handshake 
that makes you feel the owner meant it 
by its heartiness. Then he resumes his 
seat, turns so he can look you squarely 
in the face, and is ready to hear what you 
have to say. 

If you are puzzled how to begin— 
perhaps are a trifle nervous—he may 
surprise you by putting a question or two 
which strikes right at the point of what 
you ought to tell, for the Secretary has 
given him a hint in advance as to why 
you have come, and perhaps an idea of 
the actual importance of your visit. Thus 
prompted you begin to talk. So long as 
the conversation is confined to the sub- 
ject in hand the President may say noth- 
ing, but if it slips away he may ask a 
question which brings you back into the 
right track again, and, unconsciously, the 


visitor forgets personality in the theme 

on which he is talking, and after it is 

all over he may be surprised at how much 

he has said, considering the time in which 

he said it. Such is one impression; but 

while talking the camera of his mind is 

busy taking photographs—and some of 

them are so different from the kind we 

see in the shop windows, the newspapers 

and magazines. Perhaps you have en- 

tered the room expecting to see a human 

illustration of perpetual motion—running 

his fingers through his hair, pacing the 

floor with hands in pockets, shifting from 

side to side in his chair, fingering the 

ink bottle or drumming with his pencil. 

The paragraphers and cartoonists may\ 
have led you to believe that the President » 
tries to do all at once, judging by some 

of the accounts of his activity. 

Not a bit of it. 

His nerves are so steady that he 
doesn’t even twirl his fingers, and if you 
note closely you will see that not a mus- 
cle of his features twitches. It is just the 
activity of which so much has been said 
—the wielding of the ax, the swinging of 
the clubs, the bouts with the single stick, 
the mile after mile of trudging through 
the woods or on the back of the sure- 
footed “ Blestein,” have given him a 
steadiness of nerve that many a man 
would covet more than his fortune—the 
nerve that comes from good digestion, 
sound sleep and plenty of red blood. 
Resting himself comfortably against the 
back of his chair, with hands quietly 
folded or one stretched carelessly on the 
desk, his attitude is anything but rest- 
less. When he joins in the conversation 
the words are uttered slowly, distinctly, 
unless the theme especially interests him. 
Then he may put an emphasis to them 
which tells you more plainly than the 
language that he means what he says. 
If it is worth while he takes a heart in- 
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terest in the talk. If an idea especially 
pleases him, perhaps the visitor will hear 
something like this, “I think that is 
admirable,” or “That is certainly en- 
couraging,” with the special emphasis on 
the words italicized. But he is not a 
flatterer. If he does not agree with you 
he tells you so pointedly. If he does not 
care to hear more of a subject, he gives 
the thread of the conversation a sudden 
twist, and you understand. 

But there is one thing that your 
camera will not reproduce, no matter 
how sharp its lens may be focussed— 
the tone of his voice in ordinary con- 
versation. Probably its effect is hight- 
ened by his manner—that of one so ac- 
customed to being a gentleman that this 
trait is displayed unconsciously. As you 
glance at the features browned, not 
bronzed, by exposure, and the sturdy, 
almost massive physique, the softly 
modulated tones surprise you. It is the 
sort of a voice to attract a woman—such 
as one might expect to hear in the draw- 
ing room, but hardly in a public office. 
There is no inflection of authority, no 
brisqueness in it which one accustomed 


to talking to prominent men so often 


notes. Yet it is not the suave tone of the 
politician, nor is it effeminate. Possibly 
the President believes that the etiquet 
which should be observed in the society 
of ladies should be followed in his rela- 
tions with his visitors and official family. 
Probably no one has ever heard him 
order any one, even a messenger, in the 
ordinary sense of the word. His orders 
are in the form of requests. The inter- 
view may be interrupted while he sum- 
mons the Secretary: “ Mr. Loeb, I shall 
be obliged to have you attend to this,” 
or, “Mr. Loeb, I must get you to do 
that,” is the way he puts it. Is it any 
wonder that the Secretary’s nerves are 
constantly strained for fear something 
may happen that may cause the President 
a little discomfort—just a little slip in 
the movement of the White House busi- 
iness mechanism ? 

If you have had time to glance at the 
desk you may see that it is bare of even 
a card—no piles of letters, no litter of 
documents, no packages done up in red 
tape. Needless to say the polished top 
does not reflect a speck of dust. Any one 
who never heard of Mr. Roosevelt might 
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think the desk was merely ornamental. 
In fact, the office contains no indication 
of business, and its only regular occupant 
is the man in the chair. The head of 
seventy million people has not even a 
stenographer in attendance; but, as al- 
ready stated, the interview may be in- 
terrupted. There is a paper which must 
have his personal signature at once. It 
may save a life, it may end a life, but the 
signature is placed there firmly without 
hesitation, for the signer knows the con- 
tents of every document which his pen 
touches, and its strokes are not made 
thoughtlessly. But you can talk to him 
while he dips his pen in the ink. If you 
stop, he tells you to go on; and there is 
an interesting fact about the signature. 
Look at it through a microscope and you 
could not detect any difference in the 
shape of the letters from the way he 
formed them when merely Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy. The lines do not 
follow the artistic curves of the Spen- 
cerian system, and the writer does not 
hesitate to use plenty of ink, but the 
handwriting expert says the signature 
indicates character. Apparently it is 
written slowly, but its appearance is de- 
ceptive, for the President is a rapid pen- 
man. 

Another impression is made upon you, 
but this may not be recalled until with 
another handshake and bow the man be- 
hind the desk ends the interview and 
turns to greet the next caller. Perhaps 
you have read of the audiences at Wind- 
sor or Buckingham, or in the Elysee, 
where the head of another republic re- 
ceives his visitors with the pomp of a 
monarch. Here you have merely walked 
into a building, at the entrance of which 
is a couple of doorkeepers, no rows of 
liveried footmen, no files of soldiers, no 
sign of a guard, save the solitary police 
officer pacing his post. You follow your 
card from the anteroom into the Secre- 
tary’s office. You follow the Secretary 
into the President’s room. You talk to 
the President as you would to any private 
citizen. He talks to you as man to man, 
with this difference—he may treat you 
with more courtesy and cordiality than 
some you have met in private life. 

As you go away thinking it over, some- 
how it makes you glad you are an 
American... 

Battimore, Mp. 





Hawthorne: Looking Before and After 


BY PAUL ELMER MORE 


[On the Fourth of July, at Salem, Mass, at Bowdoin College and elsewhere in New 
England, will be celebrated the centenary «f Nathaniel Hawthorne’s birth. We accord- 
ingly print this week the following article from Mr. More, till recently the Literary 
Editor of THE INDEPENDENT, and now the Literary Editor of the. New York Hvening 


Post.—EDITOR. ] 


ATHANIEL HAWTHORNE was 
born just one hundred years ago, 
and, by a happy coincidence, the 

one artist who worked in materials thor- 
oughly American and who is worthy to 
take a place among the great craftsmen 
of the world celebrates his nativity on the 
birthday of the na- 


grated across the Atlantic under the pres- 
sure of the Laudian persecutions. I say 
half-civilization, for the beginnings of 
New England took place when the 
mother country was split, as no people 
in the world ever before was divided, not 
by sectional but by moral differences into 

two hostile parties; 





tion. By something 
more than a mere 
coincidence he lived 
and wrote at the only 
period in the his- 
tory of the country 
which could have fos- 
tered worthily his pe- 
culiar genius; he 


came just when the 
moral ideas of New 
England were passing 
from the conscience 


to the imagination 
and just before 
the slow, withering 
process of decay set 
in. As Ireadhisnovels 
and tales to-day, 
with the thought of 
this centenary in my 
mind. the inevitable 
comparison arises 
with what preceded and what exists now ; 
he stands as a connecting link between 
old Cotton Mather and—magna cum par- 
vis—Mary Wilkins Freeman, and only by 
looking thus before and after can one get 
a clear idea of his work. 

It seldom happens, in fact, that the his- 
tory of a country shows so logical a de- 
velopment as that represented by these 
three names. To look backward, almost 
all of Hawthorne may be found in germ 
in the group of ecclesiastical writers 
among whom Cotton Mather rises pre- 
eminent, and he in turn is but a spokes- 
man of that half-civilization which mi- 
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4+ nor do we always 
remember how largely 
the brilliant flower- 
ing and quick decay 
of New England de- 
pend on this incom- 
pleteness of her ori- 
gins. Especially is 
this true in literature. 
Read through the 
critical essays that 
were written in the 
Elizabethan and 
Jacobean ages and 
you will be struck by 
the fact that the most 
serious debate was 
whether poetry had 
any right to exist at 
all. That discussion, 
of course, is as old 
as Platoand was taken 
up by the Italians 
of the Renaissance as part of their clas- 
sical inheritance. But in England the 
question was not academic, but vital; it 
came to the actual test of battle. As early 
as 1579, in the very first bloom of that 
“perpetual spring of ever-growing in- 
vention,’ Stephen Gosson dedicated to 
Sir Philip Sidney. his “ School of Abuse,” 
which he aptly describes as “ an invective 
against poets, pipers, players, jesters and 
such-like caterpillars of a Common- 
wealth.” “The fathers of lies, pipes of 
vanity, and schools of abuse,” to use an- 
other of the crabbed Gosson’s phrases, re- 
mained snugly in the mother country, 
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along with those who thought it possible 
to worship God with the homage of the 
imagination, who made of religion, in 
fact, a fine sense of decorum in the order- 
ing of creation. The wonder might seem 
to be that any literature at all ever sprang 
from the half-civilization that came to 
New England, or that any sense of art 
found root among a people who con- 
temned the imagination as evil and re- 
stricted the outpouring of emotion to the 
needs of a fervid but barren worship. 
The root was indeed long in coming to 
flower, yet there are passages in the 
“Magnalia ” of Cotton Mather both ex- 
quisite in themselves and indispensable 
for a right understanding of what was 
to follow. There is, for example, that 
famous account of the death of John Cot- 
ton, worth of repeated quotation: 


“ After this in that study, which had been 
perfumed with many such days before, he now 
spent a day in secret humiliations and suppli- 
cations, before the Lord; seeking the special 
assistances of the Holy Spirit, for the great 
work of dying, that was now before him. 
What glorious transactions might one have 
heard passing between the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and an excellent servant of his, now coming 
unto him, if he could have had an hearing 
place behind the hangings of the chamber, in 
such a day! But having finished the duties 
of the day, he took his leave of his beloved 
study, saying to his consort, J shall go into that 
room no more!” 


That is the positive side of the ideal, 
and it is a dull heart to-day that can read 
this story of rapt holiness without a thrill 
of wonder and admiration. But the nega- 
tive side is close at hand. The same an- 
nalist records of another of his family, 
Nathaniel Mather, a little incident that 
shows how inveterate was the sup- 
pression of the easy enjoyments and emo- 
tions of life. The quotation is from 
Nathaniel’s diary : 


“When very young I went astray from God, 
and my mind was altogether taken with vani- 
ties and follies; such as the remembrance of 
them doth greatly abase my soul within me. 
Of the manifold sins which then I was guilty 
of, none so sticks upon me, as that being very 
young, I was whittling on the Sabbath-day; 
and for fear of being seen, I did it behind the 
door. A great reproach of God! a specimen 
of that atheism that I brought into the world 
with me!” 


One may be inclined to smile, perhaps, 
at this early intrusion into sacred litera- 
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ture of the Yankee’s proverbial trick of 
whittling, but he will be more apt to mar- 
vel at the austerity of a discipline which 
could associate this childish escapade 
with life-long remorse and horror. No 
wonder that melancholy hovered over 
that chosen land. To quote from the 
“ Magnalia ” once again: 

“There are many men, who in the very con- 
stitution of their bodies, do afford a_ bed, 
wherein busy and bloody devils, have a sort of 
lodging provided for them. Tis well 
if self-murder be not the sad end, into which 
these hurried people are thus precipitated. 
New England, a country where splenetic 
maladies are prevailing and pernicious, perhaps 
above any other, hath afforded numberless in- 
stances, of even pious people, who have con- 
tracted those melancholy indispositions, which 
have unhinged them from all service or com- 
fort; yea not a few persons have been hurried 
thereby to lay violent hands upon themselves 
at the last. These are among the unsearchable 
judgments of God!” 


It is not fanciful, I think, to find in 
these three passages from the greatest of 
the early New England divines the ideas 
that were in due time to blossom into a 
true and peculiar literature. Thatisolation 
from the world and absorption in an ideal 
that signalized the death of John Cotton 
was to leave an echo in many lives that 
were to follow. The inability to sur- 
render to the common expansive emo- 
tions of human nature and the dark 
brooding on damnation did not utterly 
die out when the real cause ceased to act. 
They changed, but did not pass away. 
When, with the coming of the nineteenth 
century, the fierce democracy of those 
Northern States asserted itself against 
priestly control and at the same time 
shook off the bondage of orthodoxy, it 
only moved the burden from one shoulder 
to the other, and the tyranny of con- 
science became as exacting as the author- 
ity of the Church had been. But this 
shifting of the center of authority from 
without to within was at least fruitful in 
one important respect: it made possible 
that other change from the conscience to 
the imagination which created the only 
serious literature which this country has 
yet produced. In that shift from the con- 
science to the imagination lies the very 
source of Hawthorne’s art. The awful 
reality of the old faith still reverberates in 
his stories of New England life and gives 
them their depth of consciousness; the 
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dissolving of that straitening reality into 
the forms of a subtle symbolism lifts them 
from the sphere of provincial importance 
to the claims of universal art. 

Nor is it at all difficult to follow the 
religion of the seventeenth into the art 
of the nineteenth century. In an earlier 
essay om “The Solitude of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne” I pointed out—what must 
be plain to every reader of that author— 
the central significance of his “ Ethan 
Brand” in the circle of his works. So 
manifestly do the doctrines of Cotton 
Mather stalk through that tale under the 
transparent masque of fiction that it 
might almost seem as if Hawthorne had 
taken the passages just quoted from the 
“ Magnalia ” as a text for his fancy. For 
the first quotation, in place of the rigid 
theologian “ perfuming” the bleak at- 
mosphere of his study with meditations 
on the great work of dying orthodoxly, 
we have Ethan Brand, the lime-burner, 
dwelling in the fragrant solitude of the 
mountains, watching his kiln through the 
long revolutions of the sun and the stars, 
perplexing his mind with no problem of 
predestination and free-will, but with the 
meaning of life itself, with its tangle of 
motives and restraining intelligence. For 
the second quotation, in place of a nar- 
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row remorse over one act of rebellious 
surrender to impulse against the arbi- 
trary dictates of religion, we have a 
strange reversal of Puritan faith through 
the lens of the imagination. Ethan 
Brand returns to his long-abandoned 
lime-kiln after wandering over the world, 
bringing with him the sense that he has 
sought and found at last in his own heart 
the Unpardonable Sin, the sin of banish- 
ing from the breast all those natural, 
spontaneous emotions in the pursuit of an 
idea. He bears the mark, not of an arti- 
ficial atheism, like that which abased the 
soul of the young divine, but of that 
ananthropism (if I may use the word) 
which was the real sin of New England, 
symbolized by the strange nature of his 
successful search. “ He had lost his hold 
of the magnetic chain of humanity. He 
was no longer a brother-man, opening the 
chambers or the dungeons of our com- 
mon nature by the key of holy sympathy, 
which gave him a right to share in all 
its secrets; he was now a cold observer, 
looking on mankind as the subject of his 
experiment.” There lies not the tragedy 
of Ethan Brand alone, but of the later 
New England. The dogmas of faith had 
passed away and left this loneliness of a 
meaningless idealism; the religion which 
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had strangled the kindly emotions of the 
day has succumbed, and the contempt of 
the human heart has given place to this 
intolerable loneliness. 

And last of all there is the “ splenetic 
malady,” the melancholy that pursues this 
thwarting of nature and drives the wan- 
derer to lay violent hands on himself. 
The burning of Ethan Brand in the lime- 
kiln, within the circle of whose crimson 
light he had pondered the Unpardonable 
Sin, is not. in the sense of Cotton Mather, 
one of ihe unsearchable judgments of 
God, but an easily conceived device of 
literary art. 

This is the second act of the New Eng- 
land drama, and the third proceeds from 
it as naturally as the second proceeded 
from the first. From the religious in- 
tolerance of Cotton Mather to the imagi- 
native isolation of Hawthorne and from 
that to the nervous impotence of Mrs. 
Freeman’s men and women is a regular 
progress. The great preacher sought to 
suppress all wordly emotions; the artist 
made of the solitude which follows this 
suppression one of the tragic symbols of 
human destiny; the living novelist por- 
trays a people in whom some native 
spring of action has been dried up, and 
who suffer in a dumb, unreasoning in- 
ability to express any outreaching feel- 
ings of the heart or to surrender to any 
common impulse of the body. It is true, 
of course, that Mrs. Freeman describes 
only a single phase of New England 
character, just as Hawthorne did before 
her ; but the very genealogy of her genius 
shows that she has laid hold of the essen- 
tial trait of that character, and, indeed, it 
needs but little acquaintance with the 
stagnant towns of coast and mountains 
to have met more than one of the people 
of her books actually in the flesh. Her 
stories are not tragic in the ordinary 
sense of the word ; they have no universal 
meaning and contain no problem of the 
struggle between human desires and the 
human will, or between the will and the 
burden of circumstances. They are, as it 
were, the echo of a tragedy long ago en- 
acted ; they touch the heart with the faint 
pathos of flowers pressed and withered 
in a book, which, found by chance, 
awaken the vague recollection of outlived 
emotions. They are very beautiful in 
their own way, but they are thoroughly 
provincial, just as the treatises of Cotton 
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Mather were provincial ; they have passed 
from the imagination to the nerves. 

Already in Hawthorne we find the be- 
ginnings of this strangely repressed life. 
Hepzibah Pyncheon, struggling in an 
agony of shame and impotence to submit 
to the rude contact of the world, is the 
true parent of all those stiffened, lonely 
women that haunt the scenes of Mrs. 
Freeman’s little stage. Only there is this 
signal difference: Poor, blighted Hepzi- 
bah is part of a great drama of the con- 
science which in its brooding over the 
curse of ancestral sin can only be com- 
pared with the Até of the A®schylean 
theater. All the characters that move 
within the shadow of that “ House of the 
Seven Gables ” are involved in one tragic 
idea assimilated by the author’s imagi- 
nation from the religious inheritance of 
the society about him—the idea that 
wrong-doing works out its penalty in the 
separation of the doer from the common 
heart of humanity. But in Mrs. Free- 
man’s tales this moral has utterly van- 
ished; they have no significance beyond 
the pathos of the lonely desolation de- 
picted. Her first book, “A Humble 
Romance,” is made up of these frustrate 
lives, which are withheld by some inex- 
plicable paralysis of the heart from ac- 
cepting the common joys of humanity, 
and her latest book, “ The Givers,” ap- 
peals to our sympathy by the same 
shadow of a foregone tragedy. 

Very characteristic in the first book is 
the story of the “Two Old Lovers.” 
There was nothing to keep them apart, 
none of the well-used obstacles of ro- 
mance in the shape of poverty or tyran- 
nous parents or religious differences or 
an existing alliance—nothing save the 
ingrown inability of the man to yield to 
the simple call of his own bosom. For 
many years he visits the girl and, as time 
passes, the aged woman, as an accepted 
but curiously undemonstrative lover. 
There is, to me at least, a pathos close to 
tears in the watchfulness of the waiting 
woman over her diffident wooer. 


“She saw him growing an old man, and 
the lonely, uncared-for life that he led filled 
her heart with tender pity and sorrow for 
him. She did not confine her kind offices to 
the Saturday baking. Every week his little 
house was tidied and set to rights, and his 
mending looked after. Once, on a Sunday 
night, when she spied a rip in his coat, that 
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had grown long from the want of womanly 
fingers constantly at hand, she had a good cry 
after he had left and she had gone to her room. 
There was something more pitiful to her, 
something that touched her heart more deeply, 
in that rip in her lover’s Sunday coat than in 
all her long years of waiting. As the years 
went on, it was sometimes with a sad heart 
that Maria stood and watched the poor lonely 
old figure moving slower than ever down the 
street to his lonely home; but the heart was 
sad for him always, and never for herself.” 


Only in the end, when he lies dying in 
his solitary house and she is summoned 
to his bedside, does the approach of the 
great silence of death unlock the dumb- 
ness of his breast. ° 

“He looked up at her with a strange won- 
der in his glazing eyes. ‘ Maria’—a thin husky 
voice, that was more like a wind through dry 
cornstalks, said—‘ Maria, I’m—dyin’, an’—l 
allers meant to—have asked you—to—marry 
me.’ ” 


Is it fanciful to say that this story has 
the shadowy pathos of emotions long ago 
fought against and overcome? The trag- 
edy of New England came when Haw- 
thorne wrought the self-denial of the 
ancient religion into a symbol of man’s 
universal isolation, when out of the de- 
liberate contemning of common affections 
he created the search for the Unpardon- 
able Sin. In the pages of Mrs. Freeman 
we hear only an echo, we revive a fading 
memory, of that somber tragedy. “ Ethan 
Brand” was a problem of the will, a 
question of morality; the tale of the 
“Two Old Lovers” is a sad picture of 
palsied nerves. 

The latest volume of Mrs. Freeman’s 
sketches treats the same theme, with this 
difference, however, that here it is the 
woman who abandons her lover for many 
years, returning to him only when both 
are grown old and past the age of spon- 
taneous pleasures. There is perhaps some 
softening of tone, a kindlier feeling that 
into this strange desolation of the heart 
some consolation of the spirit may de- 
scend with chastened joy. Hardly in the 
earlier books, I think, will one find any 
picture of the possible mellowing effect 
of solitude comparable to this description 
of the waiting lover: 


“He was a happy man, in spite of the un- 
fulfilled natural depths of his life. His great 
sweetness of nature had made even of the 
legitimate hunger of humanity a blessing for 
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the promoting of spiritual growth. It had 
fostered within him that grand acquiescence 
which is the essence of perfect freedom.” 


But beautiful as this grand acqui- 
escence may be, it is not in that direction 
lies the real freedom of New England 
life or literature. Rather shall the deliv- 
erance come in the way hinted at in that 
other phrase, the hunger of humanity. 
The whole progress from Cotton Mather 
to Mrs. Freeman was determined by the 
original attempt to stamp out that legiti- 
mate hunger for the sake of an all- 
absorbing ideal of the spirit. And now, 
when the spirit, having succeeded in the 
long warfare, has itself starved away and 
left the barrenness of a dreary stagnation, 
the natural reversal may well be looked 
for, and we may expect the hunger of 
humanity to grow up out of the waste, 
unchecked by spiritual aims. Already in 
the New England of Hawthorne, in the 
exaggerated sentimentalism of the aboli- 
tionists and a thousand other reforming 
sects, this movement had begun. Haw- 
thorne himself, despite his humorous in- 
sight and his aloofness from the currents 
of life about him, did not wholly escape 
this influence. Through the dark pages 
of “The House of the Seven Gables ” 
moves the cheerful figure of young Hol- 
grave, the daguerreotypist. To him, says 
Hawthorne, thinking no doubt of the 
burden that weighed on his own imagi- 
nation, it seemed “ that in this age, more 
than ever before, the moss-grown and 
rotten Past is to be torn down, and life- 
less institutions to be thrust out of the 
way, and their dead corpses buried, and 
everything to begin anew.” ‘There is a 
world of significance in the analysis 
which follows of Holgrave’s restless and 
ardent nature, of his generous impulses, 
that might solidify him into the champion 
of some practicable cause. He is the type 
of a whole race of men who were to take 
revenge on the despotism of the spirit 
by casting it out altogether for the ideal- 
ized demands of the hunger of humanity. 

But what was foreshadowed in Haw- 
thorne becomes the one dominant human 
note of Mrs. Freeman’s stories, heard 
through the desert silence that otherwise 
encompasses her characters. This vision 
of a growing humanitarianism that shall 
awaken new motives for healthy, active 
life and feed the hunger of the heart is 
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the real theme of the strongest of her 
long novels, “ Jerome.” There is a scene 
in that book where the hero, beaten and 
marred by hard circumstances, suddenly 
gives vent in his awkward, unschooled 
manner to the late-born recalcitrance 
against the long preaching of an austere 
Providence: 


“What was it to the moon and all those 
shining swarms of stars, and that far star- 
dust in the Milky Way, whether he, Jerome 
Edwards, had shoes to close or not? Whether 
he and his mother starved or not, they would 
shine just the same. He was mad- 
dened at the sting and despite of his own lit- 
tleness in the face of that greatness. Suddenly 
a wild impulse of rebellion that was almost 
blasphemy seized him. He clinched a puny 
fist at a great star. ‘Wish I could make you 
stop shinin’,’ he cried out, in a loud, fierce 
voice; ‘wish I could do somethin’!’” 


And then, later, comes the companion 
scene, again under the cold eyes of the 
heavens, when the final determination 
takes shape before him and he sees at last 
something to do. 

“A great passion of love and sympathy for 


the needy and oppressed of his kind, and an 
ardent defense of them, came upon Jerome 
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Edwards, poor young shoemaker, going home 
with his sack of meal over his shoulder. Like 
a bird, which in the spring views every little 
straw and twig as toward his nest and purpose 
of love, Jerome would henceforth regard all 
powers and instrumentalities that came in his 
way only in their bearing upon his great end 
of life.” 


We have followed the development of 
that half-civilization that molded New 
England from the religious enthusiasm 
of Cotton Mather, through the tragic art 
of Hawthorne, to the pathetic paralysis 
portrayed in these stories of a living 
writer. We have seen a morbid spiritual- 
ity, spurning the common nourishment 
of mankind, slowly starve itself into im- 
potence. Now, as the hunger of human- 
ity begins to assert itself unhampered by 
any vision beyond its own importunate 
needs, are we to behold a new ideal create 
in turn another half-civilization, blindly 
materialistic as its predecessor was harsh- 
ly spiritual? That question may not be 
lightly answered. Only it is clear that, 
for the present, the way of growth for 
the literature of New England lies 
through the opening of this door of strict- 
ly human activity. 

New York Ciry. 


Chips from the Workshop of the 
Evangelists 


BY BENJAMIN W. BACON. D.D. 


[The following article by the Professor of New Testament Criticism and Exegesis 
at Yale University discusses the ‘“ New Sayings” of Jesus discovered at Oxyrhynchus, 
published the other day by the Oxford University Press.—Ep1ror.] 


HE first few days’ consideration of 
the enigmatic and mutilated frag- 
ments the sands of Behnesch have 

again yielded to the search of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund are obviously insuffi- 
cient for a decisive verdict on either their 
exact meaning or their relation to the 
general stream of Gospel tradition. Be- 
yond what the editors have already given 
in the way of careful adjustment of the 
mutilated scraps, conjectural restoration 
of the missing words, and general reflec- 
tion on date and literary history, conclu- 


sions aided by the suggestions of such 
scholars as Fr. Blass, Rendel Harris, 
Vernon-Bartlet and Professor Lake, it 
is impossible to advance with: pre- 
cipitancy. Advance will certainly be 
made; possibly some corrections can be 
made at once, some new suggestions ob- 
tain immediate adoption, but the further 
light which critical scholarship can shed 
will for the most part come slowly, as 
in the case of the fragment discovered 
in 1897. First impressions should, 
therefore, be both cautious and concise; 
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and double conciseness is imposed by 
editorial limitations. 

The greatest perplexity concerning the 
fragment of 1897 (designated 2) was 
to determine the nature of the compila- 
tion of which the discovered leaf (p. 11 
of the codex) formed part. Each of the 
new discoveries, the new fragment (1) 
of Logio (for thus they are called in the 
superscription itself), probably from this 
same compilation, tho a different copy, 
and the fragment of an unknown Gospel 
(3), throws light upon this and upon the 
general problem. 

Next to Luke 1: 1-4, our oldest and 
most trustworthy information on the 
beginnings of Gospel writing is the tra- 
dition of “the Elder,” reported by 
Papias, which specifies two types of 
evangelic composition (1) Logia of the 
Lord, and (2) Narratives of things both 
said and done by him. In the region of 
this “ Elder” (in the present writer’s 
conviction, Palestine, the Elder being 
probably John, “Elder” of the Church 
of Jerusalem, whose death is dated by 
Epiphanius in 117 A. D.), the authori- 
tative representatives of these two Gospel 
types were attributed respectively to 
Matthew and to Mark, the second being 
at least nearly related to our Mark, the 
first a “ Hebrew ” compilation, doubtless 
underlying in part the discourse material 
of our Matthew. The reason for this 
twofold division lies partly in the prac- 
tical needs of the Church, partly in its 
accustomed methods. The historical, 
more strictly historico-apologetic, inter- 
est of the double work, Luke-Acts, is 
a later development. Originally the 
Church employed its traditions of the 
Lord for two purposes: conversion and 
instruction. And the material employed 
corresponds to the needs of the hearers. 
Where these are unbelievers, or imper- 
fectly acquainted with the story of the 
Nazarene Messiah, the preaching neces- 
sarily takes the form of Peter’s sermon 
in Cesarea (Acts x: 36-43), well desig- 
nated “the Shorter Gospel of Mark.” 
Its elements are the Baptism, or Vocation 
to the Messiahship ; Ministry of the Holy 
Ghost and power, delivering those op- 
pressed of the Devil; the Passion, Resur- 
rection and Commission of the Twelve. 
Where the hearers already belong to 
“the Way,” the elements of preaching 
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consist naturally for the most part of the 
precepts. Jesus had given the “new 
commandment,” the “royal law,” the 
ultimate and authoritative exposition of 
of the Torah, setting forth “the right- 
eousness of God.” 

And custom inherited from the syn- 
agog made this division natural. The 
former, or missionary, type is Haggada, 
religious “ narrative,” for edification ; the 
latter is Halacha, the “ way,” authorita- 
tive precept for practical observance. 

The three fragments from Oxyrhyn- 
chus, two of them “ Words of Jesus the 
living (Lord?),” which, “if a man 
hearken to he shall never taste of death” ; 
the other, a narrative in the third per- 
son, partly paralleling Luke xii: 22-27, 
show that here in Egypt, at a time, or at 
least in a community in which the 
canonical Gospels had not yet super- 
seded cruder forms, the same methods 
were in vogue. 

So long as Harnack’s explanation of 
the utter disconnection of the Sayings of 
fragment 2 (1897) as a mere series of 
extracts from the “ Gospel to the Egyp- 
tians, or some similar last work, seemed 
probable, the inferences drawn by the 
present writer (along with others) in 
THE INDEPENDENT for July 22d, 1897, 
hung in suspense. The vital importance 
of the present discovery of the opening 
lines of the collection is that in some de- 
gree it justifies the title “ Logia,” in spite 
of its somewhat ad captandum flavor. 
The writer who describes the discon- 
nected Sayings consecutively introduced 
by the simple formula “ Jesus saith” as 
“words which Jesus the living . 
spake to and Thomas, and he 
said unto (them) Every one that 
hearkens to these words shall never taste 
of death,” is not a mere excerptor. His 
Sayings are Halachoth, precepts for the 
Way of eternal life, only instead of be- 
ing practical, like the Two Ways, they 
are mystical, like the Fourth Gospel. The 
attitude is that of John vi: 68, and still 
more exactly of John viii: 52, a passage 
not so much imitated as unconsciously 
paralleled. While the impression of dis- 
connection still remains, it diminishes as 
we note that the immediately ensuing 
first Saying is a parallel to the well- 
known agraphon: “He that wonders 
shall reign, and he that reigns shall rest.” 
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It is an exhortation to him who seeks 
not to cease until he find his 
rest in the kingdom. 

The mention of “ Thomas” as special 
authority for these precepts, whether 
preceded or not by some other (in that 
case “Philip” is more probable than 
“the disciples,” Mark xvi: 7) is of the 
highest importance. It connects this 
literature with that known to us as in 
circulation in Egypt in the second cen- 
tury, and employed by second cen- 
tury Gnostics under the titles “ Gos- 
pel of Thomas,” and “Gospel of 
Philip.” The more and more legendary, 
fantastic or heretical literature, which in 
later times appropriates the lesser apos- 
tolic names, represents the degeneration 
of early tradition. Once it was only in- 
dependent of the canonical; later, un- 
protected by canonical standing, it be- 
came hopelessly vitiated. What Poly- 
carp and Papias protest against as the 
credulous folly of the multitude and the 
strange commandments of the false 
teachers soon made havoc of the inde- 
pendent tradition. But in our present 
fragments, as in those of the quasi- 
canonical “ Gospel, according to the He- 
brews,” we get far enough back toward 
the headwaters of this troubled stream 
to seriously raise the question of authen- 
ticity. The Egyptian Church, at least in 
some branches, revered as its own dis- 
tinctive authorities for a distinctive, to 
some extent independent, Gospel tradi- 
tion, Philip (Acts viii: 26-39) and 
Thomas. There is little enough in the 
Oxyrhynchus fragments to suggest even 
indirect connection with any Apostle; 
but does not the effort to claim at least 
some subordinately independent apostolic 
authority stand for a truth? The internal 
evidence shows paralleling of the canon- 
ical stréam rather than dependence on it. 
Unfortunately for the value of the in- 
dependent material, its loose structure 
has already admitted on the other side a 
large admixture of Neo-Platonism and 
popular theosophy, if not of true ascetic 
Gnosticism. 

This is most apparent in 3, the frag- 
ment of a lost Gospel. From the “ Gos- 
pel acc. to the Egyptians ” to the Shaker 
doctrines of our own time, the tend- 
ency to connect the teaching of Jesus 
with the Story of the Fall (Genesis 
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tically disposed. More than once it has 
led to outrages on decorum. The Para- 
dise Lost was the state of nature, when 
man was “ naked and unashamed.” The 
Paradise Regained must be a return to 
this state of (sexless) nature. Perfect 
purity and perfect simplicity was the 
cry. In the “Gospel acc. to the 
Egyptians.” Salome’s question, “ How 
long shall death prevail?” was answered, 
“So long as ye women bear children.” 
Her question as to the time of Parousia, 
“When ye trample upon the garment 
of shame ; when the two become one, and 
the male with the female neither male 
nor female;” or, as we have it in 
II Chron. xii: 2, ‘‘ When the two shall 
be one, and the outside as the inside, and 
the male with the female neither male nor 
female” (cf. Gal. iii: 28). The new 
— employs the teaching of Luke 
: 22-32 in the interest of this mystical 
dnaiins of the Paradise of innocence 
regained. Our editors seem to be 
strangely puzzled by the phrase, “ He 
himself will give you your garment,” 
even proposing to amend dése to déow 
(!). The context should leave no 
doubt: “Ye are far better than the 
lilies which grow but spin not. Having 
one .garment what do ye (lack? 
Who could add to your stature? 


He 
himself (sc. He who gives beauty to 
the lilies and growth to them and you) 


will give you your garment. His dis- 
ciples say unto him: When wilt thou 
be manifest to us, and when shall we see 
thee? He saith, When ye shall be 
stripped and not be ashamed.” 
Needless to say the new combination is 
no improvement on Luke; even if,: 
the view of the editors, the saying ear 
“the garment of shame” be one of the 
“better attested ” agrapha. Applications 
of the teaching of Jesus to the doctrine 
of the Fall, especially when connected, 
as in Rabbinic theology, with the sexual 
relation, are not calculated to allay sus- 
picion. 

But to return to the “ precepts.” We 
might agree with the editors that “ The 
purpose to which Clement (Strom. ii: 
9.45, and v: 14.96) turns the passage 
from the “Gospel acc. to the He- 
brews.” (“He that wonders shall 
reign,” etc.) in “ support of the Platonic 
view that the beginning of knowledge is 
wonder is far removed from 
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the real meaning of the Saying,” if we 
assumed its authenticity. But neither 
this Saying, nor that which follows, nor 
those of fragment 2 give reassurance 
on the point of contamination. In the 
“Traditions of Matthias” the Saying 
Gatyacov ta rayévra Was expressly set down 
as the first step toward further knowl- 
edge. Clement compared this to the 
teaching of Plato in the “ Theztertris.” 
We also remain unconvinced by the 
assertion that “a favorable sense is much 
more likely than the reverse” for the 
verb “draw,” in Saying II, “ The fowls 
of the air, and all beasts that are under 
the earth,-or upon the earth, and the 
fishes of the sea, these are they which 
draw you, and the kingdom of heaven is 
within you; and whosoever shall know 
himself shall find it.” It is in contrast 
with animal life that catechumens are 
bidden to “know yourselves that ye 
( ivele emphatic) are sons of the Father,” 
etc., employing again, as Clement again 
makes clear to us (paedag. iti: 1; Strom. 
v: 13), the Delphic philosophy in a new 
application. In “Egypt” birds and 
beasts and creeping things could seem 
to Christians nothing but the embodi- 


od 


The Grand Design 


RANCE was rent by dissensions be- 

f tween the Roman and the Re- 
formed religions when the death 

of Henry III added to the trouble of these 
times by raising a question as to the suc- 
cession to the throne. Henry of Navarre 
was a Protestant, a majority of the 
French people were Catholic, therefore 
when he ascended the throne as Henry 
IV he was confronted by as serious po- 
litical work as any king ever undertook. 
It was practically necessary for him to 
create a kingdom before he could reign. 
Not only were Paris and other parts of 
France occupied by armed forces hostile 
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ment of false gods. Tho the editors 
admit no known parallel or trace of this 
Saying among the other agrapha, we 
venture to compare the fragment of 
“The Gospel of Philip” (ap. Epiphan. 
Her. xxvi: 13), where the soul of the 
Christian is taught its pass-word to the 
heavenly regions (a counterpart to those 
of the Book of the Dead), “I have 
learned to know myself, and 
gathered out my scattered members 
from all quarters, and have not sown 
children for the Prince (of this world), 
but have torn up his roots, for I am of 
those from above. And if it 
(the soul) be found to have borne a 
son, saith he (Philip), it is detained be- 
low until it be able to take up and re- 
store to itself its own children.” 

The Oxyrhynchus fragments are in 
a sense chips from the workshop of our 
evangelists. Even the adaptation of 
Sayings to a mystical and metaphysical 
sense has a parallel in the nobler adapta- 
tions of the Fourth Gospel. But it is 
the process rather than the material 
which is instructive. The Egyptian 
stream is a turbid one. 

New Haven, Conn. 


of Henry the Great 


BY HAYNE DAVIS 


[We expect to print a very notable article next week from the pen of Mr. Davis 
arguing for the establishment of a World’s Congress—T'ennyson’s “‘ Parliament of Man.” 
In view of this article we print the following historical essay by Mr. Davis this week 
end ask our readers to keep it in mind when reading next week's article, for the two 
have a very close connection.—EDITOoR. ] 


to Henry, but the people throughout the 
kingdom were divided into factions. 

Henry undertook the task ahead of him 
without faltering, and accomplished it in 
such manner that he is known as Henry 
the Great rather than as Henry IV. 
Looking about him from a secure throne 
at the center of a united France, he saw 
ambitious and menacing kingdoms on all 
sides. Spain, already the greatest nation, 
was ambitious to dominate the whole 
world. In view of this fact Henry came 
to the conclusion that he must set a limit 
to her aspirations in order to insure the 
continued welfare of France. 
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He conceived a plan which would ac- 
complish not only this, but render all 
Europe permanently peaceful and pros- 
perous, by forming all its nations into 
one Grand Republic, so that nothing 
thereafter should be able to shatter its 
foundations. It is said in the “ Memoirs ” 
of the Duke of Sully, who was Henry’s 
Prime Minister, and the only one honored 
by him with the name of friend, that 
Henry had a feeling of shame when he 
first conceived this idea, and that he car- 
ried it in his mind a long time before dis- 
closing it even to the Duke of Sully, and 
that when he did mention it, Sully, sup- 
posing it to be a fancy, passed it off with 
a mixture of pleasantry and compliment, 
and was very slow to recognize it as a 
possibility even; the king, however, re- 
quired him to consider it thoroughly, and 
he was then converted to it as “ just in its 
intention, possible and even practicable in 
all its parts, and infinitely glorious in all 
its effects.” 

Several parts of this design are of 
practical as well as historical interest. 
First, as to the territory to be included. 
Spain in Europe was to be reduced to the 
land between the Mediterranean, the 
ocean and the Pyrenees, but to compen- 
sate for this loss in Europe she was to be 
guaranteed 


“Sardinia, Majorca, Minorca, and the other 
islands on its coast, the Canaries, the Azores 
and Cape Verde, with its possessions in 
Africa, Mexico and the American Islands 
which belong to it, countries which alone might 
suffice to found great kingdoms; finally the 
Philippines, Goa, the Moluccas and other pos- 
sessions in Asia.” 


The Low Countries, which were to be 
taken from Spain, would have been made 
one nation, and Italy also was to be 
united before becoming a member of the 
union. 

Other rearrangements of territory 
were considered necessary properly to 
balance as well as unite the nations of 
Europe, so that none need have any fear 
or envy of the others. Navarre and Rou- 
sillon would naturally have fallen to 
Henry, and it is said in the “ Memoirs ” 
that Henry decided to make it known that 
he would exchange them for Naples and 
Sicily, and make a present of these to the 
Pope and the Republic of Venice. Dis- 
trust being one of the great obstacles to 
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overcome, Henry thought this would 
prove his disinterestedness. The 
“‘ Memoirs ” say that he desired nothing 
for France except the glory of being an 
instrument in the redistribution of the 
world with equity among the other Pow- 
ers and its unification for the good of all. 

The execution of this plan would have 
turned Europe into one Grand Republic 
composed of six hereditary monarchies— 
France, Spain, Britajn, Denmark, Swe- 
den and Lombardy; five elective mon- 
archies—the Roman Empire, the Papacy, 
Poland, Hungary, Bohemia; and four 
republics—the Venetian, the Italian, the 
Swiss, the Belgic. 

The Roman Emperor, the Pope, 

France, Spain, England, Denmark, Swe- 
den, Lombardy, Poland and Venice were 
to have four representatives each, the 
other Powers two each, thus constituting 
a Senate of sixty-six persons, to be con- 
stantly in session, 
“to deliberate on any affairs which might oc- 
cur, to discuss the different interests, pacify 
the quarrels, clear up and determine all the 
civil, political and religious affairs of Europe, 
whether within itself or with its neighbors.” 


These Senators were to be rechosen 
every three years by the nation they rep- 
resented. 

While there was no separation of 
Legislative, Executive and Judicial De- 
partments of Government, this Design 
was substantially in accord with the 
Political Reformations which have since 
taken place, for it contemplated the pres- 
ervation of the constituent nations and 
their local independence, and provided 
for periodical choice of officers for the 
General Government. Organization on 
this Home Rule basis has been the out- 
come of modern political processes. 

It is notable also that several parts of 
the Design have already been realized. 
Spain in Europe has not only been re- 
duced to the boundary described in the 
“ Memoirs,” but Mexico, the Philippines 
and other islands to be guaranteed to her 
under the Design have become independ- 
ent or passed to others. The Low Coun- 
tries have become independent and 
united, and so has Italy. 

When the “ Memoirs” of Sully were 
written it would have seemed idle to 
prophesy that Spain could be so reduced. 
Where was the Power great enough to 
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do this? Henry thought a consolidation 
of Europe was necessary to accomplish 
it, and yet irresistible, unseen forces were 
operating to bring this about without the 
execution of the Grand Design. 

Not only have these substantial parts 
of the Grand Design been realized, but 
a part of its essential feature has become 
an established fact. The Senate designed 
by Henry was to have authority, The 
Hague Court has none. Nevertheless, 
that court is the embryo of the Judicial 
Department of the Grand Republic. 

There were many obstacles to the 
execution of this Design in the time of 
Henry IV, not the least of which was the 
religious discord. Several sects of Chris- 
tianity had become firmly fixed in Eu- 
rope, and the plan was to strengthen each 
wherever it had become dominant. The 
Roman was in possession of Italy and 
Spain, and adherence to it was to be ex- 
acted in both these countries. It was 
dominant in France, tho the Reformed 
was tolerated. This was to be per- 
petuated. Any persons not content with 
this were to have the privilege of depart- 
ing from these countries. In other na- 


tions, Germany, for instance, religious 
liberty had become a principle of govern- 
ment, and in such states no new regula- 


tions were to be made. The head of each 
nation was to be a Christian prince. Any 
ruler in Europe not professing Christian- 
ity was to be driven out, and a Christian 
substituted in his place. There seems to 
have been a doubt about the Tzar, but he 
was to have choice between coming into 
the Union or being driven into Asia, an 
interesting fact inasmuch as his successor 
more than any other one man is respon- 
sible for the existence of The Hague 
Court at this time. 

Some of the obstacles to the execution 
of this Design in the seventeenth century 
have been removed and others increased. 
The religious difficulty has been almost 
entirely removed, for the principle of re- 
ligious liberty, then recognized in a few 
places, has spread to many parts of the 
world. And religion has found its right 
relation to government in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States—no religion 
established by the general Government, 
and no religious test for holding office. 

The dissipation of the Papal claim to 
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temporal power has further simplified the 
problem. The Pope was to have as large 
representation in Henry’s Grand Repub- 
lic as any nation, and was to furnish a 
considerable army for forming it, if force 
was found necessary. The Pope has no 
territory now to put into the Union, and 
was not represented at the Conference 
which gave birth to The Hague Court. 

Other grave obstacles to the formation 
of such a Republic have been removed. 
Time and distance, and, to a large extent, 
distrust have been annihilated. The most 
distant nations are as near together as 
contiguous governments then were. Op- 
portunity to understand each other has 
increased and nations are beginning to 
see each other in the clear light of day. 

Henry’s method of forming such a Re- 
public seems to be utterly inappropriate 
and futile now. He felt constrained to 
conceal his plan from two of the nations 
most concerned, Spain and the Roman 
Empire. He disclosed it fully to some, 
partially to others, and intended to place 
himself at the head of an army favorably 
disposed, and then issue a manifesto to 
all the kings and people of Europe, ex- 
plaining his purpose in full, and calling 
on them to take part in its execution. Be- 
fore doing this he was to have assurance 
of support from enough kingdoms to in- 
sure his success, even if Spain and the 
Empire refused to come in. Henry’s Re- 
public was to be founded by duress. 
Time has changed all this. There is now 
no need of secrecy in such a design, and 
the use of force would be fatal. When the 
new Republic rises it will be on the sure 
foundation of free consent of all nations. 

In discussing the practicability of the 
Design it is said in the “ Memoirs ” that 
those who have overcome obstacles such 
as confronted Henry are best qualified to 
say what can and what cannot be done. 
And Sully is put down as believing that 
the assassination of Henry prevented the 
execution of the Design and deprived 
France of even greater glory than any 
she obtained during his wonderful reign 
—a glory our century is destined to 
achieve by creating a Congress of Na- 
tions and granting to the International 
Court and Congress proper jurisdiction 
in affairs common to all nations. 

New York Crry, 





The Procession 
By RICHARD BURTON 


OW let our womankind tend hearth and house, 
Obey and love, receive, in turn, due love 
Of husbands, brothers, sons, who battle for 
Their wants and welfare in the outer ways, 
And so fulfill the Law. This sums the whole.” 


Thus spake Sir Oracle. Meanwhile, meseemed 
Through mists of time I saw in rich array 
Pass by a white procession, one by one: 


The swart-browed queen whose Eastern sovereignty 
Was large, but larger yet her passionate sway 
Over two men who made the Western world. 
Czsar and Antony, both at her feet. 

And then, bright Helen, Menelaus’s wife, 

And Paris’s leman in a golden day; 

So fair that poets e’er since have joyed to sing 
Her loveliness, which claimed its hecatombs 

Of victims, Greeks and Trojans battailous. 

Next, Magdalen, whose penitence is famed 

And precious, and the Mary men revere, 
Walking in Sisterwise, with equal mien, 

Save that the Mother’s brow was full-content, 
The Maiden’s wistful. Then proud Joan of Arc, 
A peasant yet a princess, with a light 

Fanatic yet divine within her eyes; 

A martyr’s eyes that look through flames to God!, 
The while the lips say: “ Patience, ’tis for France.” 
And Sappho, fillet-bound about the head, 
Chanting swift lyric lays beside the sea 

7Egean blue,—lays soft yet strong withal, 

Since still we hear, albeit brokenly. 

Hypatia, too, whose spirit was not quenched 

By mob-defiance nor untimely death, 

Strode gravely sweet and calm; and Portia, she 
That donned a mannish habit for the nonce 

And plead with angel-tongue for Mercy’s place 
Along with formal’ justice. Shyly there 

Came Sister Dorothea, half a Saint 

Yet all a woman, binding wounds and sores; 
Her passing was a breath from the command: 
“Unto the least of these my brethren.” 


These, yea, and many more filed by, until 

The mist grew mythic and they faded out 

Into the common light of day: anon, 

Again I heard the little, piping voice 

Make deposition as to womans worth. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Roosevelt Literature 


S1NcE the Presidential campaign this 
year is chiefly concerned with the per- 
sonality of one man, it is fortunate that 
the man is more thoroughly known to 
the people of this and other countries 
than any other American. When the 
familiar challenge of “ What’s the mat- 
ter with Roosevelt?” is heard people will 
not have to ask: “ Who is he?” as they 
did of Garfield and Bryan. Without 
waiting to be enlightened by the “ educa- 
tional literature ” of the party managers, 
every citizen now is quite ready to reply, 
“ He’s all right,” or, to point out very 
specifically where he is wrong. Accord- 
ingly Mr. Leupp* and Mr. Riis? could 
not be expected to add much, except per- 
sonal anecdotes, to our knowledge of the 
man whom they biograph, but both have 
given interesting character sketches of 
Roosevelt from the standpoint of inti- 
mate friends. 

If “a work of art is an object seen 
through a temperament,” as it has been 
defined, then Mr. Riis’s portrait of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is certainly a work of 
art. It contains a little more Roosevelt 
and a little less Riis than “ THe Making 
of An American,” but not much. But 
whatever Mr. Riis writes is interesting, 
even tho—or perhaps because—he makes 
no distinction between biography and 
autobiography. Mr. Leupp’s treatment 
of the subject is somewhat more object- 
ive, and he is not so indiscriminatingly 
laudatory. In its main outlines the char- 
acter of Mr. Roosevelt as here drawn by 
his two friends is the same, and, indeed, 
if drawn by his enemies it would not be 
so very different. Men of opposite po- 
litical preference would be more in agree- 
ment in their estimate of him than they 
would in regard to President McKinley. 
His energy and efficiency, his fearless- 
ness and earnestness, his fondness for 





*THE MAN ROOSEVELT. By Francis £. Leupp. 
New York: D. Appleton & Company. $1.25. 

+ THEODORE ROOSEVELT THE CITIZEN. By Jacob 
A. Riis. New York: The Outlook Company. 
$2.00 ; paper, 50 cents. 


plain speaking and distaste for circumlo- 
cution and finesse, his versatility, his devo- 
tion to his friends, his democratic tastes 
and disregard for conventionality and 
precedent, are characteristics too strong- 
ly marked to be ignored by any one. 

In his addresses and Presidential mes- 
sages? Mr. Roosevelt treats a great va- 
riety of topics in the same way. He has, 
in fact, but one style, which is the man 
himself. Senator Ingalls was con- 
demned for saying that the Ten Com- 
mandments and the Golden Rule have no 
place in practical politics; President 
Roosevelt is criticised because he makes 
them too prominent. People who 
go to a mass meeting expecting as 
usual to be amused, excited and flattered, 
find it depressing to be lectured on their 
need of personal morality and the cul- 
tivation of the civic virtues. The vol- 
ume in hand contains speeches, various 
in topic and circumstance, before labor 
unions and chambers of commerce, on 
battlefields and fair grounds, at mission- 
ary meetings and university commence- 
ments, to Mormons and Catholics, in 
Maine, California, Wisconsin and Ne- 
vada. His messages to the Fifty-seventh 
and Fifty-eighth Congresses are pub- 
lished in full. Besides these the vol- 
ume contains the famous letters in which 
he defines his views on race suicide, ne- 
gro officeholding, and the open shop. 
Altogether it gives a very complete ex- 
position in his own words of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s opinions and policies, and so is 
complementary to personal portraits 
above mentioned. 

A complete biography of President 
Roosevelt would read like a biographical 
dictionary, for he has distinguished him- 
self in such widely different fields of 
activity. In Europe it is not uncommon 
that the head of the government should 
be a literary man and a historian. Mr. 
Roosevelt is the first President of this 
type we have had, and he adds the 





t THEODORE ROOSEVELT. ADDRESSES AND PRES- 
IDENTIAL MB®SSAGES, 1902-1904. With an Intro- 
duction by Henry Cabot Lodge. New York: G. P 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 
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unique characteristic of being also a 
naturalist. In the Roosevelt Book* are 
gathered selections from his non-political 
writings, such as “ The American Boy,” 
“The Strenuous Life,” “ Frontier Char- 
acter,” “ Daniel Boone, ” “The Battle of 
San Juan Hill,” “Old Ephraim, the Grisly 
Bear,” “ The Bobcat ” and some others. 
It is a collection intended especially for 
boys, and, since it is not partisan or even 
political, it is an excellent book to put 
in school libraries, where it will both 
instruct and inspire. 


& 
The Queen’s Quair 


Mr. HEwLetrT’s new novel’ recalls the 
fact that he was one of the writers who 
brought the historical novel again into 
favor a few years ago. Since then we 
have been overwhelmed with cheap imi- 
tations. The greatest scenes in history 
have been made into literary chromos 
and some of the greatest characters made 
to pose as swashbuckler heroes. But 
the excellence of this story reminds us 
that the authors responsible for the his- 
torical fashion in fiction are real artists, 


and not vulgar comedy writers, whose 
aspiration is to adapt the splendid past 


to the vaudeville imagination of the 
“average reader.” The heroine of The 
Queen’s Quair is Mary Stuart, that ill- 
fated lass born of the Lady Lorraine to 
her black lord, James V., the child widow 
of the child King of France,—later the 
white witch, red lipped Queen of Scots, 
wife of the cad King Darnley, and lastly 
the haggard bride of her Red Bride- 
groom, Bothwell,—to say nothing of the 
lover executed for his presumption, nor 
of Signior David, murdered before her 
for a similar reason. On the face of it 
few women have left behind a more in- 
famous record. Yet few have lived who 
commanded so much devotion, or, being 
dead appeal larger to the admiration and 
curiosity of mankind. And in this vol- 
ume Mr. Hewlett does not attempt to 
excuse, but to explain, a character which 
has baffled historians and lovers for near- 
ly five centuries: 


* TE ROOSEVELT Boor. SELECTIONS FROM 
THR WRITINGS OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT. With an 
Introduction by Robert Bridges. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 50 cents. 


+ THE QUEEN’S Qvarrn. By Maurice Hewlett. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50, 


And the 
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“ A hundred books have been written, a hun- 
dred songs sung; men enough these latter days 
have broken their hearts for Queen Mary’s. 
What is more to the matter is that no heart 
but hers was broken in time. All the world 
can love her now; but who loved her then? 
Not a man among them. A few girls went 
weeping; a few boys laid down their necks 
that she might walk free of the mire,—Alas! 
the mire swallowed them all up, and she must 
soil her pretty feet. This is the nut of the 
tragedy, pity is involved rather than terror. 
But no song ever pierced the gold of her se- 
cret, no book ever found out the truth, because 
none ever sought her heart,”— 


“ secret,” the “truth” that ac- 
counted for her rashness, for her 
huntress passion for men and women, he 
avows, was the desire to be loved, to be 
cherished by her own mate, and for her- 
self. Instead, she was the “ Honey pot ” 
around which adventurers and libertines 
swarmed. She gave all she had and 
herself with the prodigality that was ever 
characteristic of her temperament. And 
by the law of life which makes no ex- 
ceptions of queens, she was rewarded 
with the wormwood and gall. She 
tasted the bitterness of death in life. A 
royal woman cursed with the harlot’s 
sense of shame. It is many a day since 
such a character has been drawn in fic- 
tion of any kind. She had, indeed, the 
head of a queen, but the heart of a 
wench; she was not beautiful, but fine; 
not good, but sweet. Her only strength 
was a passion fierceness to win love 
rather than obedience. Being royal, she 
abased herself, and being abased, moved 
the world to tears over the wanton, piti- 
ful sacrifice. Some think now that the 
desire to be loved is a sort of frailty, a 
self-confession of insufficiency; but it 
was the fashion in Queen Mary’s day to 
acknowledge the primitive desire for love 
and admiration. Every brave man ex- 
pected to become the hero of some bal- 
lad; and every fair woman demanded a 
lover in exchange for her fairness. This 
was Mary’s excuse. She was a woman 
and famished for what women crave 
most. However, the story proves that 
she has added a true knight to her train, 
a love wise gentleman who has that right 
compassion which comprehends and piti- 
fully interprets her poor frailty. 

Besides the Queen’s. character, other 
features of the story deserve attention. 











The author’s presentation of the brawl- 
ing, mist covered life of Scotland is 
hearty and brilliant. His vivid pictures 
of the naked, red legged noblemen of 
the realm on one hand and of the elegant 
blackleg courtiers, who flocked about the 
Honeypot Queen on the other, suggest 
many things besides her folly. Alto- 
gether the book is so instinct with the ad- 
venturous blood life of a past age that 
the prosaic modern reader is made to feel 
his own romantic limitations. 


2 


A New Translation of Tolstoy 


When Tolstoy reviews the translations, 
or mutilations, to be more exact, of his 
many volumes of writings his spleen 
must be moved as was that of Charles 
Lamb, who abhorred things in books’ 
clothing perched upon shelves like false 
saints, the usurpers of true shrines. In 
no one country, least of all Russia, can 
the careful reader get a perfect collec- 
tion of Tolstoy’s works. To do this he 
must become familiar with the Moscow, 
Geneva and English editions. In the 
first are the writings allowed in Rus- 
sia; the second represents some two- 
thirds of the prohibited creations; the 
third is small and made up of later ef- 
forts. The literary output of the great 
Russian has been imperfectly translated 
into a half dozen languages, and some 
countries, such as France, England and 
the United States have as many as four 
interpretations of one work, all different 
and all equally unrecognizable to the au- 
thor. The Maude translation* has Tol- 
stoy’s authorization, and he has assisted 
the translators where it was necessary 
with information and explanation. With 
this volume they begin a reliable English 
edition of Tolstoy, hoping to reach many 
readers, who can only afford cheap books, 
by reproducing this translation at a low 
price for the purpose of disseminating 
Tolstoyan views. Sevastopol relates the 
author’s own experiences, sensations and 
reflections during the most noted siege 
of modern times. The new edition has 
revelation even to old Tolstoyans. “I 
selected certain passages from Sevas- 
topol,” says Mr. Maude, “ which had a 
spurious ring and wrote to Tolstoy about 





* SEVASTOPOL, AND OTHER MILITARY TALES. By 
Leo Tolstoy. Translated by Louise and Aylmer 
Maude. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.50. 
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them. His reply was: ‘ With reference 
to the translation of Sevastopol, all the 
extracts you sent were either altered or 
inserted by the editor to meet the wishes 
of the censor, and it would therefore be 
better to omit them.’” The chief pas- 
sages referred to were these from the 
last pages of Sevastopol in December: 


“ But here it seems to you that on each face 
peril, animosity and the privations of war 
have added to these dominant characteristics 
traces of a sense of personal dignity and of 
higher thought and feeling.” 


“ And this power is a feeling which the Rus- 
sian people rarely show, and are even ashamed 
of showing, but which lies deep in every 
heart—the love of their native land.” 

“Tt is a comfort to think that it was not we 
who began this war, that we are only defend- 
ing our own country, our own Fatherland.” 


The famous passage in “ May, 1855,” 
in the Tolstoyan version, is thus ren- 
dered : 


“Yes, white flags are on the bastiofis and on 
the parallels; the flowery valley is covered 
with dead bodies; the beautiful sun is sinking 
toward the blue sea; and the undulating blue 
sea glitters in the golden rays of the sun. 
Thousands of people crowd together, look 
at, speak to, and smile at one another. And 
these people—Christians confessing the one 
great law of love and self-sacrifice—looking at 
what they have done, do not at once fall re- 
pentant on their knees before Him who has 
given them life and laid in the soul of each 
a fear of death and a love of good and of 
beauty, and do not embrace like brothers with 
tears of joy and happiness. 

“The white flags are lowered, again the 
engines of death and suffering are sounding, 
again innocent blood flows, and the air is 
filled with moans and curses.” 


Tho bereft of some tinselled ornamenta- 
tion given in the French version it has a 
stronger, simpler and truer ring. One 
can understand why Tolstoy desired its 
true interpretation in all tongues when 
he realizes that this noble and beautiful 
sentiment written by a young man of 
twenty-seven remains to-day the kernel 
of his belief. Remarkable for its evi- 
dence of genius, it proves furthermore 
the lifelong consistency of Toystoy’s 
view, so often questioned by the un- 
knowing. The man who penned this 
passage had in germ “ Resurrection” 
and all his later doctrines of peace and 
brotherly love. 
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The Memoirs of Henry Villard. Two vols. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $5.00 
net. 

The late Henry Villard, journalist 
and financier, came to the United States 
as a penniless German lad in the year 
1853. The story of his life as here given 
is somewhat of a patchwork in character, 
as he did not live to complete or revise 
it himself. It contains, in the first place, 
his own narrative of hisearly vicissitudes, 
and of his work as a newspaper corre- 
spondent up to the year 1863; then his 
somewhat elaborate studies of the battles 
of Chickamauga and Chattanooga; and, 
finally, a brief narrative, in the third per- 
son, of his career as a financier since the 
war and up to the-time of his death, four 
years ago. During this period Mr. Vil- 
lard carried to completion the Northern 
Pacific Railway, and became the owner 
of the New York Evening Post and Na- 
tion, which he combined. The character 
of the two volumes makes it necessary to 
criticise it from two points of view. The 
historic narratives, which occupy nearly 
all of the second volume, are careful 
studies which will prove of value to the 
investigator, but they would not interest 
the same readers to whom the first vol- 
ume would appeal. The latter is a very 
interesting account of the experiences 
of a newspaper correspondent just be- 
fore the war and during the first two 
years of it. The autobiography is lack- 
ing in personality, but it is a very well 
written account by a trustworthy writer 
of persons and events concerning which 
our records cannot be too full. By far 
the most picturesque portions of the 
book are those which describe Mr. Vil- 
lard’s meetings with Lincoln before his 
election and just afterward. We have 
seen no more interesting reminiscences 
of Lincoln since the publication of L. 
E. Chittenden’s “ Recollections,” many 
years ago. They give curious glimpses 
of the uncouth backwoods lawyer, whom 
the fortunes of the time had brought for- 
ward, as also of the manners of his wife. 
Mr. Villard has also gathered some facts 
which enable him to throw light upon 
the much mooted point of Lincoln’s re- 
ligious beliefs. The evidence in the mat- 
ter varies all the way from that of Samon 
and Herndon, who make him an “ in- 
fidel ” of the Tom Paine School, to that 
of General Rusling, who narrates that to 
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him and General Sickles Lincoln declared 
that he had no fear concerning the issue 
of Gettysburg, because he had prayed for 
victory. Mr. Villard has also interesting 
pictures to give of nearly all the impor- 
tant men of the time. He was present 
at the fighting of Bull Run, Shiloh, Fred- 
ericksburg and Charleston Harbor. 


& 


The Story of the Organ. By C. F. Abd 
Williams, M.A., Mus. Bac. London: Wal- 
ter Scott Publishing Co. Imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.25. 

This, the latest issue in “ The Music 

Story Series,” gives a ‘popular and in- 

teresting account of the development of 

“that wonderful outcome of human in- 

genuity and skill known as the organ” 

from the mechanically blown trumpet of 

Ctesibius of Alexandria (about 250 B. 

C.) to the modern instrument with all 

its devices and appliances. The account 


is based on documentary evidence and 
the author has gathered a surprising 
amount of information about organs, the 
builders thereof and the players thereon. 
He has handled his wealth of material 
not only intelligently, but entertainingly 


as well. The book makes good reading 
for one at all interested in any phase of 
the great subject of musical history. 
There are descriptions of many curiosi- 
ties of organ building and some good 
anecdotes of famous musicians. A short 
final chapter on the method of playing the 
organ contains wholesome advice for the 
young organist, ending: 

* Obtain as wide a knowledge of music as 
you possibly can outside the range of your 
special instrument, and if, in addition to this, 
you can find time to read great poetry and 
literature, it will help you in becoming a 
worthy exponent of the vast and many-sided 
powers of the king of instruments.” 

& 


The Golden Chain. By Gwendolen Overton. 

New York: The Macmillan Co. 50 cents. 

A pretty story of the far Southwest, 
spiced with Spanish phrases and char- 
acters. Bits of description of cafion 
and mesa, the frontier town of Tierra 
Blanca and the Valle del Muerta 
are distinctly good. Mexicans, cow- 
boys and wandering actors are drawn 
at first hand. Miss Overton’s knowl- 
edge of frontier military posts has stood 
her in good stead, and the critic will find 
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few errors in fact or atmosphere of the 
arid region. 
a 


Transitional Eras in Thought, with Special 
Reference to the Present Age. By A. C. 
Armstrong, Ph.D. New York: The Mac- 
Millan Co. $2.00. 

A study of the present tendencies of 
thought in philosophy and theology in 
the present “age of doubt and transition,” 
and a comparison with similar eras in the 
history of opinion, especially the age of 
the Sophists in Greece, and the period of 
the Aufkiirung in the later eighteenth 
century in France. The rise of the “ faith 
philosophy,” as represented in William 
James’s “ Will to Believe,” is interpreted 
as a token that the agnostic movement 
has passed its time of culmination, and 
that the close of the transitional era has 
been reached, and suggestions are offered 
for the new constructional age. The dis- 
cussion is able and thoughtful, but the 
style of writing is more technical than 
the subject demands. 

as 

The Trees of North America. 

of Northeastern America. 


The Shrubs 
By Charles S. 


Newhall. Illustrations from original draw- 


ings. Two volumes in one. 8vo, pp. 250, 
249. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. 

This work was published in two vol- 
umes a dozen-years ago, and the orig- 
inal paging is retained, and the thinner 
paper brings the book to a moderate 
thickness. Pretty nearly every page has 
an outline drawing of branch, leaf or 
flower, from which the species can be de- 
termined readily ; and a sufficient and ac- 
curate description is given. There is 
nothing better to commend to the student 
who wishes to identify our trees and 
shrubs, and the price is reasonable. 

& 


The Ingoldsby Country. B 
per London: A. & C. Black. $2.00. 
Highways and Byways in Sussex. By E. V. 
Lucas. Illustrated by Frederick L. Griggs. 

London: Macmillan & Co. $2.00. 

The “Ingoldsby Legends,” begun in 
1837, in Bentley’s Miscellany, by Rich- 
ard Harris Barham, are still regarded 
in England as specimens of classic 
humor. If they never attained to the 
same favor in this country, it is not be- 
cause their humor is deficient, but be- 
cause of the local coloring which char- 
acterizes them. Even here “ The Jackdaw 


Charles G_ Har- 
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of Rheims” is thoroughly enjoyed, but 
its theme is a more universal one than 
that of many of the legends. An Eng- 
lish admirer of “Ingoldsby,” as Bar- 
ham called himself, has made a pilgrim- 
age through the country of which the 
humorist was a native and in which he 
located most of his legends. Altho the 
district is by no means one of beauty 
for the tourist, being mainly a long, dead 
level of marsh land, the literary pilgrim 
will find much of interest in visiting it, 
from Canterbury, or Dover, or Folke- 
stone, and even if he cannot do this he 
will enjoy the book, for it is pleasantly 
and enthusiastically written. Another 
volume of local topography and history 
is The Highways and Byways of Sus- 
sex, one of the most interesting coun- 
ties of England, full of historical asso- 
ciations from the time of the Romans 
to modern days. The author has gone 
through its length and breadth in vari- 
ous ways, on foot, on bicycle, by rail, and | 
has collected and related in a thoroughly 
genial manner a vast amount of interest- 
ing matter. The book can be recom- 
mended as a vade-mecum to any cyclist 
who wishes to see English rural life amid 
historic surroundings; and the county 
can be easily entered either from South- 
ampton or by the railroad from London 
to Brighton. a 


The Woman Wins. By Robert Barr. New 
York: Frederick Stokes & Co. $1.50. 


This is a volume of short stories, in 
which all the heroes are cads or -cheap 
villains, while the heroines vary accord- 
ingly, from a countess to a pretty tele- 
graph operator. Mr. Barr gives the im- 
pression of having selected his characters 
at a bargain counter, and not to have 
paid too well for them in literary ex- 
pression. The book abounds in “ shud- 
dering cries,” “great silences,” be- 
trothals, broken hearts and “ dramatic 
hilltops.” a 


In the Dwellings of the Wilderness. By C. 
Bryson Taylor. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. $1.25. 

A short story with a new kind of thrill, 
tho obtained by means of the old proper- 
ties of Egyptian tombs, the desert and a 
mummy. We have always thought that 
Mark Twain’s inquiry, “Is he dead?” 
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when shown a mummy, indicated a lack 
of intelligence on his part, but if half the 
things told in this book are true, it was 
a very wise and cautious question. We 
warn all who have nerves and nightmares 
against reading this book. 


Slav or Saxon. A Study of the Growth and 

Tendencies of Russian Civilization. By 

. D. Foulke. Third Edition. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00. 

This very readable account of Russian 
expansion was first published in 1887 
and has probably had a good deal to do 
with the growth of Russo-phobic senti- 
ment in the United States. It is now 
brought up to date by the addition of 
chapters on the way in which Russia 
treats the Jews, the Finns, the Ar- 
menians and the Chinese. Notwith- 
standing its bias and its rhetorical gen- 
eralization, it deserves its popularity, for 
it gives in a brief and graphic way a de- 
scription of Russian institutions and a 
‘ history of the expansion of the empire. 


wz 


Literary Notes 


Biarr AND Rosertson’s valuable reprint 
of original books and manuscripts bearing on 
the Philippine Islands, published by A. H. 
Clark Company, Cleveland, has reached the 
fourteenth volume and the period 1605-1609. 
We shall publish another review of the work in 
a short time. 

...-The Packers’ Association, of San Fran- 
cisco, has published Prof. George Davidson’s 
report on the Alaska Boundary, which con- 
tains detailed maps of the disputed lisiére, the 
texts of the treaties and conventions concern- 
ing Alaska, and a thorough discussion of the 
Russian, British and Canadian maps and their 
bearing on the question. Since the tribunal of 
arbitration has rendered its decision the argu- 
mentary portion of the book loses somewhat of 
its interest; but as a contribution to history 
and geography it is well worth publishing. 

.... The Canvasback Library of Popular 
Fiction” consists of reprints of the novels 
which were popular day before yesterday, but 
are just as interesting now as they ever were. 
They are comfortably bound in boards and 
canvas, and cost 75 cents (John Lane, New 
York). The first of the series is “ Mada- 
moiselle Blanche,” by John B. Barry, a gen- 
uine French novel. We do not use the words 
in their objectionable sense, but a romance of 
such lucidity, directness and simplicity of style 
and plot is very rarely written outside of 
France. 
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Pebbles 


Don’t make it worse for a married man 
by referring to him as a Benedict—Atchison 
Globe. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


ALERT as bird or early worm, 

Yet gifted with those courtly ways 
Which connoisseurs correctly term 

The “ tout-c’-quil-y-a de Louis Seize ;” 
He reigns, by popular assent, 
The People’s peerless President! 


Behold him! Squarely built and small, 
With hands that would resemble Liszt’s, 
Did they not forcibly recall 
The contour of Fitzsimmons’s fists; 
Beneath whose velvet gloves you feel 
The politician’s grip of steel. 


Accomplished as a King should be, 
And autocratic as a Czar, 

To him all classes bow the knee, 
In spotless Washington afar; 

And while his jealous rivals scoff, 

He wears the smile-that-won’t-come-off. 


And since his sole delight and pride 
Are exercise and open air, 
His spirit chafes at being tied 
All day to an official chair, 
The bell-boys (in the room beneath) 
Can hear him gnash his serried teeth. 


In summer time he can’t resist 
A country gallop on his cob, 
So, like a thorough altruist, 
He lets another do his job; 
In winter he will work all day, 
But when the sun shines he makes Hay. 


At 6 a. m. he shoots a bear, 

At 8 he schools a restive horse, 
From 10 to 4 he takes the air— 

(He doesn’t take it all, of course.) 
And then at 5 o’clock, maybe, 
Some colored man drops in to tea. 


In martial exploits he delights, 

And has no fear of War’s alarms; 
The hero of a hundred fights, 

Since first he was a child (in arms) : 
Like battle horse, when bugles bray, 
He champs his bit and tries to neigh. 


And spite of jeers that foes have hurled, 
No problems can his soul perplex; 

He lectures women of the world 
Upon the duties of their sex, 

And with unfailing courage thrusts 

His spoke within the wheels of Trusts. 


A lion is his crest, you know, 
Columbia stooping to caress it, 
With vi et armis writ below, 
Nemo impune me lacessit; 
His motto, as you've read already, 
Semper paratus—always Teddy! 
—The Metropolitan Magazine. 





Editorials 


The independent Bound 


Dip you ever notice how hard it is to 
get information about an event which 
happened more than three months and 
less than three years ago? ‘The latest 
books do not have it in, and the papers 
and magazines are usually destroyed as 
soon as read. You havea recollection of 
having seen just the article you now 
need in a recent magazine, but since you 
cannot get it it is merely an aggravating 
tantalization. 

It may be that the Program Com- 
mittee of your Current Events Club has 
called upon you suddenly—they always 
do call suddenly—for a paper about the 
Cripple Creek situation, when the dyna- 
mite exploded under the railroad station. 
Then you wished you had preserved 
that number of THE INDEPENDENT which 
contained such a complete account of 
the labor difficulty there. Or if you had 
known that the Governor General of 
Finland was going to be shot you would 
have preserved those articles by promi- 
nent Finns on the causes leading to their 
expulsion. But you did not know that 
these things were going to happen. You 
never do. And unless you are in the 
habit of preserving a file of some maga- 
zine you will not have what you want 
when you want it. A well indexed pe- 
riodical is better than the best memory. 

A magazine is a magazine; it is a store- 
house of intellectual ammunition, and 
it must be kept stored. There are un- 
doubtedly some articles in the present 
issue which do not interest you, because 
you do not need them—now, but there 
are very few which you will not need 
some time in the next few years. You 
cannot cut the important articles now for 
your scrap-book, because you do not 
know what articles are the most impor- 
tant for you. In science, now, the most 
important matter is published in pe- 
riodicals, and the same is coming to be 
true in literature. 

This is not an advertisement. The 
advertisement is on another page. It is 
an editorial of general application. But 


its specific purpose is to remind you 
that the half-year closes with this issue, 
and that if you have followed the ad- 
vice we gave you last January you can 
return to us the numbers for the past six 
months and secure a bound volume, which 
will be as much used as any in your li- 
brary by the whole family and as often 
borrowed by the neighbors. 


x 


The Republican Ticket and 
Platform 


Mr. ROOSEVELT was nominated by 
acclamation at Chicago because he had 
made himself so clearly the leader of his 
party and the first of Republicans. The 
solemn promise that he would carry out 
the policies of Mr. McKinley he has 
faithfully kept, but at the same time he 
has established policies of his own and 
exhibited qualities that have commended 
him to his party as eminently fitted for 
leadership. His honesty, vigor, cour- 
age, patriotism and sincerity, his love of 
justice, his hatred of corruption and 
fraud—these are known to all. A large 
part of the Republican platform is the 
President himself and the acts of his 
administration. Of the written platform 
reported by the Committee on Resolu- 
tions and adopted by the convention we 
shall speak hereafter. The candidate for 
Vice-President was selected with good 
judgment. Mr. Fairbanks has had an 
honorable career and is well-equipped 
for the office. Considered from the point 
of view of political expediency, the nomi- 
nation was wisely made. Possibly the 
vigorous and picturesque personality of 
Mr. Cannon would have excited more par- 
tisan enthusiasm. But he would not go 
on the ticket, and as it stands it is a 
very strong one. Admiration of Mr. 
Roosevelt will draw some young Demo- 
crats to the support of it. On the other 
hand, if the Democratic party should 
nominate a conservative candidate like 
Judge Parker or Judge Gray, upon a 
platform in accord with his views and 
tendencies, some who have long been 
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known as Republicans would vote for it. 
But there would be not many of these. 
Democrats who left their party when Mr. 
Bryan was nominated, however, would 
eagerly grasp the opportunity to return. 

Smoothness is the leading character- 
istic of the new Republican platform. 
Sharp, aggressive and angular declara- 
tions upon the foremost issues of the 
time are avoided. There is an abun- 
dance of partisan history, much pointing 
to the record, but little definite promise 
as to the future. And we are bound to 
say that the record, even when shorn 
of partisan exaggeration and misrepre- 
sentation, is a remarkable one. It has 
its place and is justly a source of political 
strength; but the future should not be 
avoided. “ We insist,” says the plat- 
form, “upon the maintenance of the 
principles of protection, and, therefore. 
the rates of duty should be readjusted 
only when conditions have so changed 
that the public interest demands their 
alteration.” Here there is no promise of 
tariff revision, no statement that the pres- 
ent rates are or are not what they ought 
to be, no promise even of an official in- 
quiry (by such a Commission as Mr. 
Roosevelt has suggested, or by any other 
agency) to ascertain whether readjust- 
ment is now required by changed condi- 
tions. Nor is there any defense against 
the assertion made even by Republicans 
that duties no longer needed for reason- 
able protection are abused by Trust com- 
binations to the injury of the consuming 
public. The truth is that the convention 
was controlled by those who oppose re- 
vision, and that the party in the approach- 
ing campaign will stand solidly against 
such tariff reform as is continually sug- 
gested by the exactions, in the home mar- 
ket, of protected combinations that sell 
their products abroad at low prices. We 
believe that this platform utterance was 
a blunder and will be a source of weak- 
ness in the campaign. The party ought 
at least to have promised an investiga- 
tion, to be followed by such action as 
the conditions might require. 

The platform’s utterance concerning 
reciprocity is simply a bar against recip- 
rocal agreements, if it be assumed, as it 
doubtless is assumed by the platform- 
makers, that no existing tariff duty can 
be reduced, by reciprocal treaty, “ with- 
out injury to American agriculture, 
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American labor, or any American indus- 
try.” The party has gone backward 
from the position of Mr. McKinley, who 
was regarded as a stiff protectionist. Its 
committee declined at Chicago to place in 
the platform those memorable words of 
his last speech suggesting the use in 
reciprocal agreements of “some of our 
tariffs, if, perchance, they are no longer 
needed to encourage and protect our in- 
dustries.” It has as little respect for that 
suggestion as it has for the reciprocal 
treaties which he caused to be negotiated, 
and which are covered with dust in the 
pigeon-holes of a Senate committee 
room. 

“ Fortunately,” says a prominent Re- 
publican journal, “those who opposed 
any recognition of reciprocity were de- 
feated. To repudiate what the party 
distinctly proclaimed both in 1896 and 
in 1900, and what McKinley left as his 
dying legacy, would have been a colossal 
blunder which would have returned to 
plague the party.” But this is what the 
platform does repudiate, and the commit- 
tee well understood what it was doing. 

Trusts and labor unions are considered 
in one brief paragraph, the gist of which 
is that neither must be permitted to 
“break the laws” or to “infringe upon 
the rights and interests of the people.” 
Good, so far as it goes, but there is not 
quite enough of it to satisfy many worthy 
persons whose votes are worth having. 
There are other references to Trusts, it 
is true, in the historical parts of the 
platform, but we find no repetition of 
that passage in the platform of 1900 
which “ condemned all conspiracies and 
combinations intended to restrict busi- 
ness, to create monopolies, to limit pro- 
duction, or to control prices.” We do 
not desire to belittle the enforcement of 
the Anti-Trust law in the great railroad 
case, but it must not be forgotten that 
Trust combinations of manufacturers 
have not yet been touched, and that a 
Republican Senate ignored the bill by 
which Attorney-General Knox expected 
to reach them. No promise is made in 
this platform that the party will attempt 
to restrain the manufacturing combina- 
tions by a revision of the tariff or by 
legislation that would bring them within 
the scope of the Anti-Trust laws. Here, 
we think,‘an opportunity to commend the 
party to independent voters was lost. 
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We are glad that the party distinctly 
favors an inquiry as to the suppression 
of negro suffrage in the South, and that 
it demands a proportional reduction of 
representation in Congress and the Elec- 
toral College if it shall be proved that 
the elective franchise in any State has 
been unconstitutionally limited. Such a 
reduction would be nothing but common 
justice, and no honorable Southern man 
should object to it. The attitude of the 
party toward arbitration, the civil serv- 
ice laws, the policy of the President and 
Secretary Hay in the Orient, the navy 
and the gold standard is to be com- 
mended. The Smoot inquiry might well 
have suggested a few words in disap- 
proval of polygamy. All who long 
for Republican success at the polls 
should regret the impolitic, if not un- 
just, exclusion of the La Follette Wis- 
consin, delegation. The election of Mr. 
Cortelyou to the chairmanship of the 
National Committee places the manage- 
ment of the campaign in the hands of 
an honorable man, who enjoys the re- 
spect and confidence of the head of the 
ticket. It remains to be seen how for- 
midable the Opposition will be. Against 
a united Democracy supporting a con- 
servative candidate upon a reasonable 
platform the Republican party may feel 
the need of more definite utterances and 
promises upon what appear to be the 
leading issues of the day. 


a 
Eugenics 


WE have a few words to say by way 
of comment on the article in this issue, in 
which “A Bachelor Maid” tells why 
she does not marry. By way of con- 
fession and avoidance we admit that what 
we say of approval or stricture comes 
from the pen of one of the unworthy 
male “assortment,” so that its judg- 
ments may be taken with due reserve. 

And first, we agree that she has done 
well not to marry. If a woman does 
not care to marry, and is not drawn to 
any man by her affections reinforced by 
her best judgment, she ought not to 
marry. 

And next, we agree that the bachelor 
maid who has an ambition to serve the 
world as teacher or in any other useful 
way which fully occupies her time and 
heart, probably does as useful a service 
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as most of those who marry and rear 
families. We have no doubt as to our 
correspondent. 

And further, our correspondent is ab- 
solutely and totally right in her claim 
that in marriage it is the wife’s part quite 
as much as the husband’s, and more, to 
say how many children they shall have. 
That is a matter in which health and 
other things are to be considered, and as 
to which the woman’s judgment should 
usually have controlling weight. 

And yet again, our correspondent is 
absolutely and eternally right in her 
claim that the man has no inherent au- 
thority over the woman to overrule and 
suppress her equal right of judgment and 
decision. Intelligent and right-minded 
clergymen no longer require the bride 
to promise to “ obey ” her husband, and 
where the form is accepted the promise 
is mutually understood not to be binding. 
Our correspondent has been unfortunate 
in her wooers. 

And further, no decent husband would 
fail to take pride in any development of 
intelligence or general service on the part 
of his wife that she can conscientiously 
carry on. We have not observed, in fact, 
that as a rule bachelor wives are much 
inferior to bachelor maids in attainments 
and usefulness. 

Now for the other side of the question 
of eugenics, Sir Francis Galton’s word, 
and a more agreeable word than the 
older and coarse word, stirpiculture, 
for Greek has a gentler sound than Latin. 
Even euthanasia in its Greek dress 
sounds almost commendable. It is be- 
yond all doubt in the order of na- 
ture, and it is well, that such women 
as feel the gift for it should marry and 
have children. Human beings are the 
crown of creation. There must be chil- 
dren to succeed parents, or all the world 
is good for would perish. Were other 
women unfortunately like our “ Bachelor 
Maid,” land and water would go back 
to the rule of Zeuglodonts and Titano- 
theres, when 


“A monstrous eft was of old the lord and 
master of earth; - 
For him did his high sun flame, and his 
river billowing ran, 
And he felt himself in his force to be Na- 
ture’s crowning race.” 


Do we want the world to go back to 


the war of Cervidz and Felide?) Would 
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it not be a horrible conclusion of all 
Earth’s worthy history? But that would 
be the sure alternative if maids and 
youths should refuse to wed. It must be 
that duty has some place here as well as 
instinct. 

Again, our correspondent is worlds 
away from right in looking upon the 
parental creative process which produces 
and nourishes children, that by which 
we approach nearest to the creative 
work of God, as something too “ unro- 
mantic,” “ revolting,” and even “ disgust- 
ing,’ to be patiently considered by a 
pure mind; for so she speaks of the de- 
sire of her lovers for “‘a mother for 
their children.” 

It is true that married life is not all 
strawberries and cream. Nor is any 
other strenuous life. Children are born 
with pangs, and their care involves much 
disagreeable service. But they are worth 
it. They are God’s best gift and hu- 
manity’s chiefest wealth. These pangsand 
toils are woman’s share, and we cannot 
change it if we would. Men also have 
their toils and pains, and if women go 
insane and die from too much of their 
burden, so do quite as many men from 
their’s. If women’s task for their chil- 
dren is revolting or disgusting, so is that 
of men who must breed the lesser value 
of cattle, fertilize the ground with the 
refuse of stables and pig-pens, and be 
body servant to cows, horses and swine. 
But the wealth of the farm is well worth 
raising, and vastly more so the wealth 
of the cradle. We shut our eyes and 
close our nostrils to the disgusting, and 
we wisely clothe with all the glamour of 
poetry the rich peacefulness of rural in- 
dependence. And so it is the wiser vision 
which forgets the pangs of maternity for 
joy that a man-child or a woman-child 
is born into the world, and takes dearer 
delight in caring for one’s own infant 
than in any other pleasure which life 
offers. 

So we hold that those men and those 
women who choose fit mates, who have 
the gift of love and sacrifice for each 
other and for their children, choose what 
is usually the worthier and the harder 
and the happier life. They suffer more, 
they gain more, they lose more, they 
retain more. Death strikes them nearer; 
heavier burdens are usually their’s, but 
richer rewards. They marry expecting 
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children, as they should expect. The 
more children the more wealth, within 
the bounds of reason. Children, well 
trained by such parents as those for 
whom we write, are the crown of honor 
and the defense of their parents in old 
age, and children’s children will call 
them blessed. It is marriage that gives 
dignity and independence to the youth 
and maid; it is the family that is the 
unit and stability of the State; it is the 
children of worthy parents that must 
receive, maintain and advance the 
world’s civilization. While we honor 
the useful service for a few years, or 
many years, of the bachelor maid, who. 
prefers to teach or write, we regret that 
she could not find the “ right man,” who- 
would sympathize with anc aid her am- 
bitions, while she should be at the same 
time the proud mother of children. 


a 


Commencement Advice 


ONLy in the smaller college does com- 
mencement oratory of the old school sur- 
vive. That oratory, paradoxical as the 
statement sounds, was an art practiced 
by young men and not by their elders. 
It is old-school oratory now, because, like 
a certain type of good manners, it has 
nearly vanished. 

The cultivation and display of that old- 
time art was a simple matter. From the 
day he entered college until the dawning 
of commencement morning at the end 
of his Senior year, every student knew 
that he was chosen of destiny to stand be- 
fore an expectant throng of trustees and 
professors, famous alumni,  serious- 
minded fathers and mothers, fluttering 
sisters and sweethearts, and, in rounded 
periods, to reveal to them, and through 
them to the world, some great message of 
philosophical truth or political wisdom 
that had unaccountably been withheld 
from the human mind until that hour. 
In preparation for the crowning event 
every student practiced “oratory” and 
participated in prize contests throughout 
his four years’ course. 

From the commencement stage of the 
larger college the inspired band of youth- 
ful orators has gone forever. A wordly 
and impatient age ceased to value 
graduation eloquence at the old-time ap- 
praisal,-and began to clamor for a live- 
lier performance. So now we have pro- 














cessionals and many down-sittings and 
up-raisings therewith, and instead of the 
inspired language of youth we have by 
way of eloquence an “address,” 
“worthy” of such an “ occasion,” im- 
pressively delivered by a “ distinguished 
mind ” or an “ eminent publicist.” 

It is not to be denied that the “ dis- 
tinguished mind” is sometimes clear- 
headed, ard that the “ eminent publicist ” 
now and again reveals traces of gray mat- 
ter. There are commencement addresses 
in print that pertain to literature and to 
public law. George William Curtis, for 
example, had a way of saying things in 
commencement addresses that were not 
borne into oblivion on the wings of the 
summer winds. But the Curtises and the 
Lowells are no more. The commence- 
ment speakers of to-day too often give 
utterance to “ views ” that rightly perish 
with the head lines of yellow journals. 

Whatever the theme upon which the 
graduating senior gave forth wisdom, he 
rarely failed to strike the chord of hope. 
Looking out upon life with the eyes of 
youth he saw how to remedy every social 
and moral ill. The “ distinguished 
mind ” and the “ eminent publicist ” have 
been disillusioned. They come before 
their youthful audiences with warnings 
and advice. They have learned how dif- 
ferent the big world of politics and busi- 
ness is from the little world of the college 
class room. They have made the im- 
portant discovery—which they somehow 
missed in their student days—that books 
and theories are “ academic,” and that in 
a practical age scholarship and idealism 
are regarded by self-made men as just a 
bit ornamental or visionary. 

The President of Cornell University is 
a “distinguished mind.” Years ago he 
wrote a book on “ The Ethical Import 
of Darwinism,” in which he arrived at 
the conclusion “that the morality of the 
family is varied and changeable.” After 
“ransacking the past” and “ forecast- 
ing the future” he found himself of the 
opinion that “a change is actually going 
on in the form of our own system of con- 
jugal relations, the significance of which 
seems altogether to have escaped atten- 
tion.” “ The virtue, soul and essence of 
the whole business is the existence among 
us of a family ethics admitting casual 
unions and separations of the sexes with 
the same facility and frequency, and with 
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as little loss of respectability, as is wont 
to obtain among savages and barbarians.” 

The essay was a doctorate dissertation, 
and, of course, was “ academic.” Presi- 
dent Schurman has seen a good deal of 
life since his student days, and now, in 
his commencement advice to the Cornell 
boys and girls, he tells them that every 
young man “ should look forward to pro- 
viding for a wife and family,” and that 
he has “no patience with college gradu- 
ates who deliberately elect bachelorhood.” 

This view suggests the same question 
as one of our contributed articles in this 
number. If our college graduates of to- 
day are less inclined to marry and to rear 
families than their fathers were, is the 
cause of their disinclination in any way 
connected with present educational tend- 
encies? Does modern education inhibit 
natural instincts and enthusiasms? Is the 
whole story of a radical change in the 
spirit of education after all told in this 
substitution of pessimistic commencement 
advice for spontaneous graduate oratory ? 
Did the old order express a certain popu- 
lar confidence in the young man, which 
gave him confidence in himself? Does 
the new order teach him that too much 
self-confidence is “ bad form ”? 

The proprietor of the New York Trib- 
une is an “eminent publicist,” “ which 
nobody can deny.” He has been our 
Ambassador to France, and a member of 
the Commission that fixed the terms of 
peace with Spain. In his advice to the 
graduating class of the College of the 
City of New York he remarked that 
many of the people coming to this coun- 
try from older lands are “entirely un- 
familiar with the duties and responsibil- 
ity of free government, and cannot dis- 
tinguish between liberty and license. If 
they are to become useful members of the 
body politic it must be through the great 
common school system, of which the City 
College is the crown.” 

Most of those who heard this utterance 
regarded it, we fear, as platitudinous. 
But it was not. A platitude is a common- 
place truth, and these statements are by 
no means true. Very few, if any, of our 
immigrants come to our shores ignorant 
of the distinction between liberty and 
license. They convert liberty into li- 
cense after a thorough-going schooling 
in “how to do it” by our ward politi- 
cians, city officials and magistrate’s 







































courts. If they are to be converted into 
useful members of the body politic they 
must have, besides the common school 
instruction that sharpens their wits, a dis- 
cipline of life under just industrial condi- 
tions and a clean adminstration of equi- 
table laws. 

On the whole we confess our skep- 
ticism upon the value of pessimistic and 
ill-considered advice, bestowed from 
above upon graduating youth, as a sub- 
stitute for the spontaneous and hopeful 
oratory of self-confident youth itself. 


& 


Our Annual Tetanus Epidemic 


WE called attention last year and the 
year before to the annual epidemic of 
tetanus which takes place in this country 
every year just before and after the 
Fourth of July. Last year in connection 
with the celebration of the glorious 
Fourth in this country 406 deaths from 
tetanus occurred. These were not the 
only deaths due to the use of fireworks, 
for some 60 persons perished as the re- 
sult of severe injuries. Of serious non- 
fatal injuries over 1,000 were reported ; 
of minor injuries altogether there were 
nearly 2,000 of sufficient importance to 
get them into police or dispensary re- 
ports. The Journal of the American 
Medical Association, which is the official 
representative of the regular profession 
in this country, calls renewed attention to 
these statistics and discusses the possi- 
bility of making the annual holocaust 
somewhat less during the present year. 

The greatest danger around the Fourth 
of July consists in the development of 
tetanus as the result of wounds inflicted 
by various forms of fireworks. The 
tetanus bacillus exists commonly in street 
dirt and is likely to be on the hands of 
those who are playing or working in the 
street. Ordinarily the bacillus does not 
grow readily when freely in contact with 
the air. If it becomes buried in the tissues, 
however, out of contact with the air, then 
it grows very luxuriantly. Injuries in- 
flicted by fireworks are likely to carry 
street dirt from the hands deep into the 
tissues. Often the wounds themselves 
heal very kindly. After from five to ten 
days, however, symptoms of tetanus de- 
velop and then there is very little hope 
for the patient. Last year, of all the in- 
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juries inflicted by fireworks in which 
tetanus developed, only seven cases were 
reported as having recovered. As recov- 
eries in tetanus, then, are rare events and 
are consequently almost sure to be re- 
ported, these statistics can be accepted as 
final, and it may be considered that 95 
per cent. of the cases will end fatally. 

Of the cares in which the cause of the 
wound from which the tetanus developed 
was known 363 were due to blank car- 
tridges. It is evident, then, that this class 
of wound particularly must be taken 
special care of in order, if possible, to 
avoid the occurrence of tetanus. The 
reason for special liability to infection in 
these cases is not far to seek. Usually 
it happens that a portion of the paste- 
board wad of the blank cartridge is shot 
deep into the hand or finger, often carry- 
ing withit a disk of the tough palmar skin, 
and this accident usually occurs in a per- 
son whose hands have become thoroughly 
soiled with street dirt in the process of 
vigorously celebrating the Fourth. Not 
infrequently the wound has been inflicted 
with a pistol close to the tissues. As a 
consequence they are burned and seared, 
thus burying the tetanus bacillus out of 
reach of the air, where it is almost sure 
to grow abundantly. It is not realized 
often how deeply penetrating such 
wounds are.’ Occasionally portions of 
pasteboard wad pass through between the 
bones of the hands to just underneath 
the skin at the back, tho without pene- 
trating. 

The safety of the patient then demands 
that every part in which dirt from the 
surface can possibly have been blown be 
thoroughly cleaned out and then so 
packed that air can enter and the wound 
secretions escape. As a rule this requires 
anesthesia and careful, prolonged dis- 
section and treatment. Very few patients 
will submit to this, and when the injured 
are children very few parents care to give 
permission for what is, after all, quite a 
surgical operation. Such wounds look 
rather innocent, <1d it seems hard to 
imagine that anything serious can come 
from them. How much good may be 
accomplished by thorough methods, how- 
ever, may be appreciated from the fact 
that in a series of ten cases treated in 
Cleveland last July by such measures no 
tetanus developed, whereas five cases 
treated superficially outside the hospital 
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afterward came into the hospital to die 
of tetanus. The cauterization of the 
wound as is practiced by some is likely 
to do more harm than good by actually 
burying the tetanus bacillus effectually 
out of contact with the air. 

Where deep injuries have been inflicted 
by fireworks when the hands were dirty 
and there is manifest danger of tetanus 
then all the best authorities are agreed 
that the injection of tetanus antitoxin is 
a very helpful measure. This neutralizes 
the toxins of the bacillus and gives nature 
a chance to overcome the harmful effects 
before they become absolutely paralyzant 
to the nervous system. No bad result 
has ever been known to follow the injec- 
tion of tetanus antitoxin, tho it has been 
employed now in many hundreds of thou- 
sands of cases. It should in bad cases be 
injected for several successive days in the 
neighborhood of the wound and will add 
greatly to the assurance of the safety of 
the patient. . 

If parents do not want to subject theit 
injured boys to such severe surgical pro- 
cedures, then they should prevent them 
from using certain classes of fireworks. 
Besides the toy pistol—that is, the one 
which shoots blank cartridges—the most 
dangerous form of fireworks as regards 
tetanus is the cannon cracker. When this 
latter explodes in or near the hand a state 
of affairs results resembling very much 
those which follow injury by the blank 
cartridge, and all the precautions advis- 
able for such wounds are in order. In- 
juries and burns from display fireworks, 
such as Roman candles and rockets, cause 
very few tetanus infections, and, so far as 
could be ascertained by careful investiga- 
tion by the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, last year, there were 
no tetanus infections after injuries due 
to paper caps, torpedoes and small fire- 
crackers. 

To diminish greatly the mortality of 
fireworks at this time it will not be neces- 
sary, then, absolutely to abolish the pres- 
ent foolish method of celebrating the 
Fourth, tho this might be an eminently 
desirable consummation from other 
standpoints as well as the fear of tetanus, 
but only to limit the use of fireworks to 
those which are less dangerous, and to be 
ready to encourage and approve the most 
thorough treatment of fireworks injuries. 


Even with all this, however, it is sad to 
contemplate how many young lives will 
be the victims of a national weakness and 
how many vigorous, usually healthy chil- 
dren will be sacrificed to the folly so 
characteristic of our people of letting 
things go just because they have always 
gone so. We shall have something like 
the “ Slocum ” horror, but without its re- 
vulsion of feeling for good. 


Sd 
Camping in the City 

IF people do not know all about camp- 
ing it is surely no fault of us magazine 
editors. We offer a hundred delightful re- 
gions for their selection, and all that there 
is to be done to reach them is the pur- 
chase of a railroad ticket, with the added 
possibility of a stage trip through re- 
freshing scenery. Yet heretofore too 
little attention has been called to the ad- 
vantages of camp life in a large city— 
each summer the abode of a goodly num- 
ber of lightly settled individuals. Such 
are chiefly men temporarily deprived of 
their feminine attachments, who have . 
departed elsewhere in search of what- 
ever they may hope to find. 

By this, of course, one does not mean 
that the city camper sets up his tent in 
a park or along a leafy boulevard, but 
that in the city he enjoys a semi-picnic 
kind of existence, which has attractions 
in some respects surpassing primitive life 
in the woods. 

To begin with, our camper’s shelter— 
his apartment or rooms—takes on very 
much the atmosphere of a tent. There 
is a pleasing abandon about the domicile 
lately vacated by madam. With the de- 
parture of her trunks for the seaside, 
the place ceases to be kept “ picked up.” 
It is probable that some such condition 
of affairs as this in mind is the reason 
why she has prudently secured most 
things ornamental as well as useful with- 
in closets or disguised beneath linen 
and paper wrappers. Hence there re- 
mains little for our camper but a stick 
or two of furniture, with the bare walls 
and floor of his tent. 

It is then that he begins to make sur- 
prising discoveries in the science of light 
housekeeping. If he finds that the elec- 
tric light or gas bracket is an excellent 
substitute for the hatrack—sent hence 
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for repair—what more appropriate place 
for wet shoes could there be than the 
kitchen range oven. Again, how shortly 
it becomes manifest that the interior of 
the washtub is an absurd waste of space, 
a very proper use for which may be 
found as the depository for empty soda 
water siphons, or anything else he may 
have omitted to consign to the dumb- 
waiter. Dust, of course, is ever with us, 
whether we camp in the forest or city; 
but a flick of the handkerchief will al- 
ways remove a cloud of that entirely 
superfluous element from one particular 
spot to another. As pots and pans have 
such a pernicious habit of encrustation 
or burning holes in themselves, if he 
elects to prepare his own breakfast he 
finds that matters can be much simplified 
by boiling his eggs in the coffee pot. So, 
too, if in omitting to close the windows 
a thunderstorm pours a flood of water 
into the apartment, what matters it when 
the carpets and curtains have been re- 
moved ? : 

In the matter of dress, the city camper, 
like he of the forest, dispenses with con- 
ventionality. But while he sallies forth 


in negligé garments, such have been 


nicely pressed for him by the tailor, in- 
stead of by his sporting dog sleeping 
upon them over night. If it is proven- 
der he is in search of, he brings his 
game down in a comfortable restaurant, 
cooled by electric zephyrs, and served 
on porcelain by swiftly attentive waiters, 
instead of on tinware by himself. More 
than this, when his supper is over he 
does not find himself confronted by the 
impossible task of attempting to wash 
the dishes with cold water, but he lingers 
over a cup of coffee, listening to the 
strains of music proceeding from a 
grotto that is refreshing to the eye and 
wonderfully like nature, except that it 
secretes overheated Teutons instead of 
overactive insects. 

But it is in his rambles through the 
city that it is presently borne in upon 
our camper’s mind that the town has 
changed its social color. The city has 
become obliging, deferential, almost ob- 
sequious. It is less hard and aggres- 
sive. For instance, if he sits on the edge 
of the grass in the park, just where the 
overhanging branches of some tree give 
pleasant shelter, it is more than likely 
he will be permitted to remain there un- 
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disturbed. If he asks the way to some 
unfamiliar spot, policemen have been 
known to go out of their’s to direct his 
footsteps thither. He may traverse the 
length of an avenue on a Saturday after- 
noon, for all the jostling of a crowd or 
the danger of speeding vehicles, as if 
sauntering down the main street of some 
country village. For a whole block the 
pavement may be his, while at the cor- 
ners cabmen touch their hats to him, tho 
it might seem obvious he has no inten- 
tion of engaging their services. 

Again, the politeness of the shopkeep- 
ers is another feature which impresses 
itself upon the summer camper in the 
city. It seems to be a real pleasure to 
drag forth half the stock and display it 
upon the counter, even tho it has been 
clearly stipulated that the sum total of 
expenditure is not to exceed two dollars 
and a half. But more than this, the 
proprietor or attendant is not above an 
exchange of views upon topics of the 
moment. One is almost inclined to be- 
lieve that the production of penknife and 
stick for half an hour’s whittle would 
not be regarded as a subject of inquiry 
into the customer’s mental balance. 

In church the city camper is likely to 
become a bone of dispute between one 
or two ushers as to which shall conduct 
him to a front seat. There, with a pew 
to himself, he may listen to the sermon 
from the identical spot where in winter 
time a man of goodness knows how many 
millions possibly reflects that there are 
other things in life than cornering the 
market. 

To be sure the city camper cannot 
build a log fire to spin yarns about,— 
even a gas log would be too warm. But 
after all, nature is everywhere and in 
everything, from the sprouting of a 
blade of grass to the chorus of sparrows 
at sunrise and sunset. And above us all, 
wherever we may be, is there not the 
one tent celestial, pitched in a field that 
bears no trespass sign, and to dwell be- 
neath which we are required to ask no 
man’s permission? 


ve The movement for or- 
anadian A : bet the 
Church Union  - pears S owe 
Presbyterian, Congrega- 
tional and Methodist Churches in Can- 
ada has-been advanced another step by 
the discussion and resolutions passed at 
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the Presbyterian General Assembly just 
concluded at St. John, New Brunswick. 
These resolutions indorsed Church union, 
appointed an influential committee to 
report on the subject to the next general 
assembly, and widened the scope of the 
movement so as to include the Anglican 
and Baptist Churches. It is to be doubted, 
however, whether this “ widening ” will 
further the cause materially, as the An- 
glican Church in Canada has always re- 
— itself as the one proper source 
rom which proposals of organic union 
should emanate, and so far those pro- 
posals have suggested the well-known 
union of the lamb with the lion—the 
lamb being inside. It is noteworthy, 
however, that the Methodist Church of 
Canada, numerically the strongest Prot- 
estant Church there, has already declared 
itself in favor of the movement by a 
resolution of its general conference ; and 
as it is itself an example of the union of 
several Methodist sects, whose rivalries 
were not long ago as pronounced as they 
were expensive, much may be hoped for 
from the study and influence of that ex- 
ample. The movement has begun most 
auspiciously, and as the influence of the 
Presbyterian Church in Protestant Can- 
ada is preponderant, a successful issue 
may reasonably be expected. There is 
no disposition among the friends of 
Canadian Church union to minimize the 
opposing influences due to differences of 
doctrinal belief and tradition, but it is 
pointed out that many of those differ- 
ences are no longer emphasized in the 
pulpit, and that a process of social and 
educational assimilation among the ad- 
herents of these three churches has been 
going on so long that union should not 
longer be delayed. 


Here is a question oc- 
casionally asked us, 
which now it seems 
worth while to answer, as it comes from 
a colored man of international distinc- 
tion. He says: 


There is one thing in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT which I have never been able to 
understand, and that is, why it persistently 
refuses to spell “Negro” with a capital “N.” 
For example, in your very just criticism. of 
President Hyde’s platform you use this sen- 
tence: “We know many thousands of trained 
Chinese, Japanese, Hindus, Indians and negroes 
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who, under the skin, are just like Caucasians.” 
Why you should capitalize every one of these 
other races except the Negro, is past my un- 
derstanding. 

Both the “Century” and the “ Stand- 
ard” Dictionaries print the word with a 
small n; but that is not our reason, for 
it is the duty of the dictionaries to fol- 
low our, and other, good usage; not ours 
to follow them. Their duty is to report 
what good writers and speakers say. 
One reason is that negro is not, like Chi- 
nese, Hindu, Indian, derived from a 
geographical proper name. In French 
even proper adjectives begin with a small 
letter, which is better than our English 
way. Negro comes from the Spanish 
word for black, and we do not capitalize 
the negro race any more than we do the 
white, yellow or red race. There is an- 
other reason: We have observed in negro 
journalism the idea that somehow a big 
N dignifies the designation, and, indeed, 
some seem to swell bigger with the atro- 
cious term “ Afro-American.” Of two 
alternatives we choose the less conspicu- 
ous—except in advertisements. The low 
voice marks the gentle breeding. 


Meraat-U]-Gharb, “the Mirror 
of the West,” a semi-weekly 
Syrian journal published in 
New York, makes an impassioned appeal 
to the Government and people of the 
United States to protect naturalized 
American citizens of Syrian birth against 
the rapacity and injustice of Turkish 
officials. It is only a Sbiocks from 
our office to that of ou ic contem- 
porary, and we have listened to too many 
tales of imprisonment and extortion from 
those who are nominally our fellow citi- 
zens, but whom the Sultan refuses to 
recognize as such, not to sympathize with 
their plea. There are some 50,000 Syri- 
ans now in this country, mostly engaged 
in Oriental commerce, and, therefore, in 
especial need of our protection. We hope 
Minister Leishman will succeed in the ef- 
fort he is now making to reach the deaf 
ear of the Sultan. 
ss 
P We have received 
Concerning New 
, from Mr. John I. 
York’s Water Supply Platt, of the 
Poughkeepsie Eagle, a letter suggested 
by passages in the article on “ The 
Growth of Commercialism in Politics,” 
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by Mr. Bird S. Coler, formerly Comp- 
troller of New York, which we pub 
lished on June oth. Mr. Platt asks a 
hearing in behalf of certain people in 
Dutchess County who, he says, were 
misrepresented by the article in ques- 
tion. It is not true, he asserts, that 
the bill mentioned by Mr. Coler, to pre- 
vent New York from going into cer- 
tain territory for an additional supply 
of water, was “a measure in the in- 
terest of a private corporation, that will 
succeed or fail as a business venture by 
the dishonesty or honesty of future leg- 
islatures : ” 


“For the company referred to is that known 
as the ‘Ramapo Company,’ and the bill to 
which he refers is known as the ‘Smith Water 
bill,’ being a bill introduced by Hon. John T. 
Smith, member of Assembly from the first 
district of Dutchess County, which prevents 
the City of New York from taking water from 
the Matteawan and Wappinger creeks, in 
Dutchess County, under the provisions of the 
present laws. I know, of my own knowledge, 
that the Smith Water bill was not conceived 
or passed in the interest of the Ramapo Com- 
pany, or any other private corporation. I can- 
not comprehend how Mr. Coler himself can 
avoid similar knowledge, not only that the 
Smith Water bill was not in the interest of 
the Ramapo Company, but that there is no pos- 
sibility by which the Ramapo Company can be 
affected by it. I say this, because that com- 
pany once had great powers, which were con- 
sidered dangerous by many people in New 
York, Mr. Coler being a leader in that opin- 
ion; but these powers have been entirely taken 
away by legislation, in part, at least, suggested 
by him, and in/#hig @hactment of which he was 
very prominent. “At the same time, powers of 
condemnation were given to the City of New 
York, so that since the enactment of these laws 
the city has the power to take from the Ramapo 
Company anything and everything of value 
which it owns, and to do so upon terms to be 
fixed by impartial commissioners selected and 
governed by the courts. The Smith Water bill 
was, and is, purely a defensive measure. When 
it came before the Legislature there was evi- 
dently a concerted attempt to create prejudice 
against it, and many intelligent men no doubt 
still believe that it was an improper bill, but 
its friends have only asked that it be discussed 
on its merits, and the result of such discussion 
was to increase the conviction that it was en- 
tirely right and just, until a majority of both 
houses of the Legislature, fully understanding 
it in every part, voted to make it a law, and 
Governor Odell, after an exhaustive hearing, 
signed it.” 
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Mr. Platt expresses a desire to enter 
into a discussion of the merits of the 
bill. We have no space for that, and 
must decline to prolong the contro- 
versy in our aay 


This is the sarcastic way in which 
the Church Standard treats the late es- 
tablishment of half a dozen monks at 
West Park, N. Y.: 


“It appears that these half dozen gentlemen 
think they can serve God better by abandoning 
the society in which he placed them than by 
remaining in it. They may quite conceivably 
be right in that opinion, and the world as well 
as the gentlemen themselves may be the better 
of their retirement from it. These gentlemen 
further think that it is better to live as celibates 
than as married men, and they may be right in 
that. They are also convinced that it is better 
to have nothing of their own, and to be com- 
fortably provided for by their community, than 
to engage in the ordinary and often sordid 
struggle for existence which is the lot of ‘most 
men. They are further convinced that it is 
better for each of them to obey some one of 
their number than to follow his own choice, or 
even the dictates of his own conscience, in 
choosing his way of life. We make no objec- 
tion to any of these beliefs. We simply ob- 
serve that the men who hold and act upon 
them are engaged in an exceptional scheme of 
life which, if it were universal, would either 
destroy the human race or plunge it into indis- 
criminate vice within the space of one genera- 
tion.” 

a 

The statement of Earl Percy, the Un- 
der Foreign Secretary in the House of 
Commons, that the Anglo-Chinese con- 
vention of 1898 provided that Great 
Britain’s lease of Wei-Hai-Wei should 
only be valid so long as Port Arthur was 
occupied by Russia, reveals a peculiar 
complication not previously realized by 
the public. If her ally, Japan, succeeds 
in capturing Port Arthur, Great Britain 
will be expected to evacuate the port she 
secured to balance the concessions of 
Chinese territory secured by Germany 
and Russia as a price of their action in 
compelling the Japanese to abandon 
Manchuria and Korea in 1895. 

Js 


We venture to remind Governor Odell 
that Mr. Cortelyou, upon becoming 
chairman of his party’s campaign com- 
mittee, exhibited his sense of propriety 
by promptly resigning his public office. 























New Mississippi Form 


THE Continental Insurance Company 
issues the following circular to its 
Mississippi agents : 

“We are sending you, under separate cover, 
copy of a new household furniture form which 
we have found it necessary to adopt, in view 
of the recently enacted amendment to your 
law which makes valued policy conditions ap- 
ply to household and kitchen furniture. Unless 
we are able to get this class of property under 
the specific form which we have adopted, we 
shall have to request you to decline it alto- 
gether for this company.” 


An interesting item forming a part 
of the new form to which reference is 
made limits the recovery under the policy 
to three-fourths of the cash value of the 
property insured. This clause reads as 
follows: 

“Three-fourths Value Clause—It is under- 
stood and agreed to be a condition of this in- 
surance that in the event of loss or damage 
by fire to the property insured under this pol- 
icy, this company shail not be liable for an 
amount greater than three-fourths of the actual 
cash value of each item of property in- 
sured by this policy (not exceeding the 
amount insured on each such item) at 
the time immediately preceding such loss or 
damage; and in the event of additional insur- 
ance—if any is permitted hereon—then this 
company shall be liable for its proportion only 
of three-fourths such cash value of each item 
insured at the time of the fire, not exceeding 
the amount insured on each such item.” 

& 


Negro Insurance 


A Lire Insurance Company to be 
known as the “ Ethiopian Mutual Asso- 
ciation,” which will only operate south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line and which will 
limit its risks solely to the male negro 
population, is being organized in Des 
Moines, Iowa. It will have a capital 
stock of $125,000. 


ANNOUNCEMENT has just been made 
that the Equitable Gollege Class will be 
held this year as usual during the month 
of July. This will be the third annual 
class and will be the largest of all, as 
some 150 college graduates will attend. 
As with previous classes, to be eligible 
for this one the graduate must have 
worked his way through college, in whole 
or in part. The session this year will 


Insurance 


probably be held on the seventh floor of 
the Hazen Building, in this city, as the 
large number of students makes larger 
quarters necessary than can be given in 
the home office. As heretofore, the en- 
tire proceedings will be in charge of Gage 
E. Tarbell, Second Vice-President of the 
Society, and an interesting and varied 
program has been arranged for each 
day. The opening session will be devoted 
to an address of welcome by President 
James W. Alexander, and an outline of 
the course by Mr. Tarbell. The sessions 
will be held daily from 10.30 until 1, ex- 
cepting Saturdays, there being, of 
course, no session on July 4th. On that 
day the entire class will be taken on an 
outing to West our 


....The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America is making a very elab- 
orate showing at the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition of diagrams, charts, maps, 
etc., illustrating life insurance methods 
and results. The exhibit includes a model 
of the home office buildings of the Pru- 
dential at Newark, N. J., on a scale of 
Y% inch to the foot, surrounded by a 
series of 38 photographs, showing ex- 
terior and interior details. A striking 
feature of the St. Louis display is a 
stained. glass design of the Rock of 
Gibraltar, the standard advertisement of 
the Prudential that has become so fa- 
miliar to every reader of newspapers and 
magazines, both in this country and 
abroad. This advertisement was adopted 
in 1896 and is considered by experts to 
be the most unique, as well as one of the 
most appropriate designs, used in adver- 
tising. The company issues a finding 
list that is available to those visiting the 
St. Louis a 


....Lhe Journal of Commerce prints 
the following revised list of the insurance 
on the steamer “General Slocum,” 
burned in the East River on June 15th: 


St. Pau!) Fire and Marine........... .... $2,500 
Providence-Washington..............ee+e. 4,000 
United States Lloyds, of New York........ 4,500 
Mannheim, of Germany..............6.++- 5,000 
Wee, We IS ob 0c dicdoecccsddenae 5,000 
British America, of Toronto.............+. 5,000 
Firemen’s Fund, of San Francisco.......... 6,500 
Boston Insurance Company.......... ..++. 15,000 
Federal Insurance Company, of Jersey City. 12,500 
Insurance Company of North America. ..... 10,000 


Ce ae et 
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Shipyard Trust Civil Suits 


PROCEEDINGS in the courts do not per- 
mit the public to forget the United States 
Shipbuilding Company, or Shipyard 
Trust; but these proceedings are of a 
civil character, relating to the recovery 
of damages, and are not designed to en- 
force the criminal law. Charles H. 
Kavanaugh, a manufacturer residing in 
Waterford, N. Y., brought suit to re- 
cover the money he had invested in bonds 
and stock of the company, his claim 
amounting to $73,375. The trial was 
to have taken place on June 22d, but it 
is announced that a settlement out of 
court has been made. According to the 
statements of the daily press, Mr. Kava- 
naugh received $75,000 and is satis- 
fied. In another suit, the complainant is 
the widow of the late Benjamin Wood. 
She was. induced to pay $195,000 for 
bonds having the par value of $200,000. 
Now she attacks the company’s pros- 
pectus and certain prominent persons 
connected with the promotion of the en- 
terprise which Receiver Smith called 
“an artistic swindle.” In the suit of 


H. S. Tavshanjian for $35,000 invested 
in the bonds, Justice Greenbaum has di- 
_rected that judgment be entered for the 


plaintiff. In a suit brought by H. T. 
Gause, a holder of much stock in one of 
the subsidiary companies at Wilmington, 
Del., the demurrers of the defendant 
Trust Company were overruled by Judge 
Leventritt. These demurrers, as _ re- 
ported in the daily press, object to the 
enforcement of certain agreements with 
Mr. Gause on the ground that the Trust 
Company had no power, under the laws 
of New York, to enter into such agree- 
ments, and was, in fact, forbidden by 
these laws so to commit itself. This in- 
teresting defense appears to relate to the 
acts which the New York Superintendent 
of Banks characterized in his official 
report as a “ flagrant transgression of 
the laws.” Penalties for such violations 
of the law, as well as for the numerous 
offenses reported to the court by Re- 
ceiver Smith, are provided in the 
statutes; but there is no sign that this 
phase of the question engages the at- 
tention of the District Attorney or of a 
Grand Jury. 
1518 


THE first train over the new Pitts- 
burg terminal of the Wabash (and 
of the Gould system) entered the Pitts- 
burg station a few days ago. Mr. Gould 
was one of the passengers. 


....The $10,000,000 of New York 
Central 4 per cent. debenture bonds of- 
fered recently by J. P. Morgan & Co. 
and Harvey Fisk & Sons were over- 
subscribed, and the books were open 
only a few minutes. 


...-Net earnings of 1o1 railroad 
companies for March showed a de- 
crease of $3,662,000, but the decrease 
of gross earnings was small. In April 
the decrease (for 96 companies), as 
compared with April of last year, was 
as follows: Gross, $1,736,000; net, 


$2,540,000. 


....A preliminary report from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, cov- 
ering 98 per cent. of the railway mile- 
age, shows an increase of gross earn- 
ings from $1,726,380,000 in I9g02 to 
$1,890,150,000 in 1903, and of operating 
expenses from $1,118,832,000 to $1,248,- 
520,000. Thus an increase of $34,000,- 
ooo in net earnings is disclosed. 


....Dividends announced: 


Chicago, R. I. & Pac. R’way, 1% per cent., 

payable July rst. 
issouri Pac. R’way, $2.50 per share, pay- 

able July 2oth. 

Am. Woolen Co., Preferred, 1544 per cent., 
payable July 15th. 

Westighouse Elect. & Mfg. Co., Preferred, 
246 per cent., payable July 11th. 

Am. Locomotive Co., Preferred, 
cent., payable July 21st. 

Empire State Surety Co., Brooklyn., 2‘, per 
cent., payable July rst. 

Amer Licorice Co, Preferred, 114 per cent., 
payable June 3oth. 

fer Bt Pac. Co., various coupons, payable 
July rst. 


NATIONAL BANKS. 


Chatham 
Citizens’ Central. 
East River 
Fourth... .. — 
—e & Traders’! 
| ee 
Market and Fulton... 
Merchants’ : 
Nat'l Butchers’ and 

Drovers’...... 
Nat'l Park 

State Bangs. 


Bank of America 
Columbia ... 
Hamilton ..... . 


1% per 


Savines Bangs, 
Bank for Savings 
Broadway 
East River. 
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Washington .... .... 
: | United States 
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Hotel Aspinwall 


Lenox, Mass. 
O. D. SEAVEY, - = Proprietor 


Charmingly located in the heart of 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS 


The dry climate, high elevation, and great abundance of pine trees make this an ideal resort for 
guests seeking either health or pleasure. The water served at this hotel is of unusual softness 


and purity. Booklets. 


We own and offer, subject to sale, the following 


MUNIGIPAL BONDS FOR INVESTMENT. 


1944 




















$500,000 MASSACHUSETTS STATE 3s ~ : . . 

$150,000 ONONDAGA COUNTY, N.Y., 4s_ - 1910- rors 

$125,000 CAMDEN, N. J., 4s - . - 1934 

$100,000 ESSEX COUNTY, N. J., ac . . - 1924 

$150,000 HUDSON COUNTY, N. a 4s - - - . 1924 

$45,000 ST. JOSEPH, MO., School District 4s_ - . . - 1924 
Send for Circular describing these and other offerings. 


N. W. HALSEY & GO., Bankers, Nov %27, 4° va Sto 


(A Solid Body of Stockholders, 


total number of stockholders of the GEORGE 


The 
9 A. TREADWELL MINING COMPANY on‘ June 10, 
1904, was 1,584. These are the men and women who 
have furnished the money 7 develop = equip = 
‘ompany’s property and pu on a pay 
they wilh get their reward in the genero ying Uiivilends 


they will receive and in the very great increase in 
the value of their bottings likely to come with the 


commencement of divid 
-line = Of the above number 202 have become stockholders 
since January 1 of this year. More peop! 
bought stock during that — “of almost un leled 
- a Goqeensee than a on other _—_ 
en n the Company’s ‘0 an 
Antario fanada are coming in now fester than ‘ever Soy 3 
) are coming to better and better appreciate the 
portance of the enterprise and the value of its a 
“fore notable’ than the number te the class of ty 
° . e . i) ie 
Delightfully situated in a private park vestora who are coming in now. “They peg BF 
at the mouth of the Niagara River. Ay RR RF qo 


* : ing in and then stand by their guns and win. 
Thirty miles from Buffalo. Unequaled San who have invested in the enterprise since Tewune 
It : 








facilities for the enjoyment of tennis, Verde Copper belt. the Buitea Verde incradedy It 


; ; because such men are now investing that the 
golf, os a re near is selling s0 fast and the price going up #0 steadily. 
¥ ell-inform rokers tell us une 
bathing P oating , aD blac ass US that there is not now a share of eat ou sale on the 


ing. asino and new Country Club. Street or anywhere outside the Treasury. Those who 
ng. C Ty have it are holding on to it, gad those who do not 


Cuisine and service unexcelled in Can- have it are trying to buy it before the price gets out 
ae . o eir reac 
ada. Positively no troublesome insects. Of all this body of 1,584 stockholders not one is 
. . willing to sell. It is a solid bod their faith 
Booklet and terms on application. and expectant of results that wilt re }--4, them many 
hundred per cent. on their investment. 


WINNETT & THOMPSON, Props. § | .sonl%0 Mitte meso eteek: te for aule to coum 
5. M. BOOM ER, Manager Prices will be quoted on application. 


MYRA B. MARTIN, Secretary, 
27 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
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REAINNG NOTICES 


HOTEL FRONTENAG, THOUSAND ISLANDS. 

In all the United States there is no more delightful region 
for thesummer visitor than among the Thousand Islands, 
and atrip there will long be remembered with delight. One 
of the finest hotels at the St. Lawrence River is the Fron- 
tenac, situa on the Island Frontenac, two miles from 
Clayton, the New York Central Railroad terminus. The 
Frontenac is a modern Hotel of the highest class. The loca- 
tion, S oaty and service are all that could possibly be 
desired by the tourist. The rooms are luxurious, and the 
lawns and flowers lend attractions to charm the visitor. A 
fine orchestra furnishes music, and the cuisine of the hotel 

.is celebrated. Fishing and yachting are favorite sports, and 
there is a fine golf course, owned by the hotel. 

A souvenir booklet of the St. Lawrence River and Hotel 
Frontenac will be mailed free to those addressing C. G. 
Trussell, Mgr. Hotel Frontenac, Frontenac, N. Y., who will 
be glad to give all information in regard to rates and rooms 


REGORD TROUT. 

On June ist, at Square Lake, Aroostook County. 
Maine, on the line of the Bangor & Aroostook R. K., 
two square tail trout were caught, weighing 7 and 
9% Ibs., res oye The larger fish was caught by 
a@ woman. he fishing at Square Lake this season 
has been exceptionally good, and the lake has become 
a popular resort for rtsmen. The catch above 
= oned certainly will not detract from its popu- 








A SUNDAY OUTING. 

To get away from the hot and uncomfortable cit 
Sunday isthe aim of every city man, and when the sur- 
roundipgs are like those of Lake Hopatcong and the rate 
but One Dollar for the trip, but little else is to be desired. 

Lake Hopatcong is one of the beauty spots of Naw 
Jersey. The Lake is nine miles tong, but the trip by steamer 
in about the coves and islands makes the journey about 31 
miles in length. At the excursion grounds there is every 
feature for enjoyment, inciuding Boating, Fishing, Bathing 
and out-door sports of all kinds. 

On Sunday, July 3, 1904, the Jersey CENTRAL will run one 
of its popular excursions to Lake Hopatcong, the rate to be 
One Doliar for the round trip, and by special train, which 
will leave New York, Liberty St., at 8.30 A.M. The return- 
ing train will not leave the Lake until 5.15 P. M., arriving in 
New York three hours later, scopping at intermediate points. 
This trip is one of the best out of New York, the rate the 
cheapest, and for a good time take it in.— Adv. 


PENNSYLVANIA GHAUTAUQUA. 


Reduced Rates to Mt. Gretna via Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 


For the Pennsylvania Chautauqua, to be held at 
Mt. Gretna, Pa., July 1 to August 5, 1904, the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Gmpeny will sell special excursion 
tickets from New York, ecedeeoie, Chestnut Hill, 
Pheenixville, Wilmington, Perryville, Frederick, Md., 
Washington, D. C., East Liberty, Butler, Indiana, 
Connellsville, Bedford, Clearfield, Martinsburg, Belle- 
fonte, Waterford, Canandaigua, Wilkesbarre, Tom- 
hicken, Mt. Carmel, Lykens, and principal inter- 
mediate points, to Mt. Gretna and return, at reduced 
rates. ickets will be sold June 25 to A st 5, in- 
clusive, and will be good to return until "Tasuet 16, 
ve For specific rates, consult ticket agents.— 


for a 





REDUGED RATES TO 8ST. LOUIS. 


Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account Demo- 
cratic National Gonvention. 

For the benefit of those desiring to attend the Demo- 
cratic National Convention, to held at St. .Louls, 
July 6, the Pennsylvania Railroad Conpeny = sell 
round-trip tickets to St. Louis, from all stations on 
its lines, from July 2 to 5, inclusive, good returning, 
leaving St. Louis not later than fifteen fm oe includin 
date of sale, on date of validation by Jo Agent a 
St. Louis, at rate of fare for the round trip. 
For specific information concerning rates and time 
of trains, consult nearest ticket agent. —Adv. 














Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 
THE BEST GOODS ONLY, 


TRAW HAT 


Are Ready. 


All the new braids, including the light 
weight Seino. 

Also a large variety of imported and 
domestic Softs in colors and black. 
Best quality at moderate price. 

E. 


WILLARD JONES, 
1835 (LATE BIRD & CO.) 1904 


49 Nassau Street. 
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The Secret 


of the “tidy” appearance 
of hundreds of men to- 
day lies in a pair of 


COATES 
CLIPPERS 


at home, Only barbers 
comin, 





a 












as necessary. Clip your beard and pow. boy’s 

hair. Wife trim the back of your nec 

becomes“ woolly.” Try hardware stores for Coates 

ber -Running.” If th.- haven’t them send to us. 
Send name on postal for prices, etc. 

Coates Clipper Co., - Worcester, Mass. 














STATES. 





ONUMENTS 


executed in GRANITE, MARBLE or STONE 
should be decided upon at this time so that the 
FOUNDATIONS can be set IMMEDI- 
ATELY and the MONUMENT ata laterdate. 

DESIGNS submitted to any LIMIT of EXPENSE for 
WORK to be ERECTED in any part of the UNITED 


iJ & R _LAMBEE 
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What Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 
{ 2 simplest 


\\G=a N w 

\\ essa A Price $7.50 less trade 
2 SW discount of 334%, or $5 net 
THE FELIX ©. DAUS DUPLICATOR 00, 
___ Daus Building, 111 John St., Now York City. 


LENIFECT 


Cures all Throat Trouble 


Removes Mucus from Throat. 
Used by Public Speakers. 


LENIFECT CO., : ESSEX, CONN. 


Sample sent tor 25 cents. 


ARTISTIC 








































(ST. DENIS 






Huropean Pian 
Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner. 
Rooms from $1.50 per Day up. 
Rooms with Bath from $5.50 per Day up. 







sonable » 
ceptional Excellence are characteristic of this hote’ 
have secured and retain for it a patronage of the highuet 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 
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DIVIDENDS 


THE GHATHAM NATIONAL BANK 
QUARTERLY DIVIDEND. 

A morteriy dividend of four per cent. has this day been declared 
by the Board uf Directors out of the oe Pp of the t three 
months, payable on and after July ist, 1944, until which date trans- 
fer books will be closed. ‘H. P. DOREMUS, Cashier. 

New York, June 24th, 1904, 

THE GITIZENS GENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW YORK 
“New York. June 24. 1904, 

RESOLVED, That a dividend of one and one-half per cent.. free 
from tax, be declared out of the ear SINCE THE CONSOLI- 
DATLON, MARCH 14TH, 1904, payable on and after July ist, 1904, 
aud that the transfer books be closed from 12:0 M., June 25th, un- 
til 10:00 A. M., July 2d, 1904, HENRY DIMSE, Cashier. 


BAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK 


New York, June 22d, 1904. 
A Dividend of FOUR (4) PER CENT. has been declared pay- 
able on and after Friday, July 1st, 1904. Transfer books will re- 
main closed until that date. 











Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier, 





LIVELY 70 


Right Food Makes Young of the Aged 


When one is lively and a hard worker at this age 
there is something interesting to tell and the Prince- 
ton lady who has passed this mark explains how 
her wonderful health is due to the food she eats. 

“Tam past seventy years of age and up to five 
years ago suffered terribly with chronic stomach 
trouble, heart disease, and was generally as weak 
as you will find sick old women of 65. At that time 
I began to use Grape Nuts food and from the very 
first it began to build me up. Soon I came 
to a condition of perfect health because I can always 
digest this food and itis full of nourishment. All 
my heart and stomach troubles are gone. I soon 

ained between 15 and 20 pounds and have never 

ost it. I can now doa hard day’s work. 

“ Certainly this is the greatest food I ever struck. 
It gave me strength and ambition and courage and 
I try to do all the good I can telling people what it 
has done for me. Many of my neighbors use it 
and are doing fine. 

“] had the grip the latter part of the winter and 
for four weeks ate absolutely nothing but Grape- 
Nuts and came out of .the sickness nicely. That 
will show you how strong and sturdy Iam. Truly 
it is wonderful food to do such things for one of 
my age.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Delicious, crisp, nutty flavored Grape-Nuts. 
Trial 10 days proves things. 
yAGet the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” 
in each pkg. ' 


1218ST DIVIDEND. 


FIFTH NATIONAL BANK. 

New York, June 24, 1904. 
have declared the usual 
IX PER CENT. able 
. THOMPSON, x 


THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK OF THE GITY 
OF NEW YORK 
New York, June 21, 1904. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a semi-annual 
dividend of THKEE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT., payable on 
and after July ist. proximo 


The transfer books will close at$P. M. this date, reopening 
July ist, 1904. CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashicr. 


THE IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK 
New York, June 2ist, 1904, 
A dividend of TEN PER CENT., free of tax, out of the coreg 
of the last six months has to-day been declared by this bank, pa: e 
on the first day of July next. e transfer books wiil remain 


till that date. 
H. H. POWELL, Cashier. 


THE IRVING NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW YORK 
June 2ist, 1904. 


Seventy-eighth Consecutive Dividend. 


The Board of Directors has declared a semi-annual Dividend of 
FOUR PER CENT. ent tax), payable July ist, Le to the 


The Directors of this Bank 
SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF S 
July ist prox. A 











4 
stockholders of ath. une 1904. Transfer books will remain 
closed until 10:00 A. M., July ist, 1904. 
BENJAMIN F. WERNER. Cashier. 


FOUNDED 1803. 
THE MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK. 
of the City of New York. 
New York, June 28, 1904. 
202ND SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 

The Directors of this bank have this day declared a divi- 
dend of Three and One-Half per cent. (83%), free of tex, 
payable July ist, 1904. 

The Transfer Books will be closed on and after June 24th, 
and reopened July 2d, 1904. 8S. 8. CAMPBELL, Oashier. 
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THE MARKET AND FULTON NATIONAL BANK 
New York, June 21, 1904. 

A dividend of FIVE PER CENT. upon the Capital Stock 

of this Bank has been declared, payable free of tax . and 


after July ist, 1904, The transfer books will be 
until that date. T. J. STEVENS, Cashier. 





THE NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ 
BANK. 
New York June 16th, 1904. 
The Directors of this Bank have this day declared a 
semi-annual Dividend of three (3) per cent., free of tax, 
payable on and after July ist, 1904. 
The transfer books will be ame from June 20th to July 
1st, inclusive. . H. CHASE, Cashier. 





THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK 
June 2ist, 1904. 

The Board of Directors has this day declared a quarterly divi- 

dend of FUUR PER CENT., free of tax, on the capital stock of 

this Bank, payable July ist, 1904, to stockholders of record June 22d. 

The transfer books will be closed from June 22d to July ist, 1904. 


EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Cashier. 





OF AMERICA 
New York, June 2ist, 1904. 
The Board of Directors have to-day declared & semi-annual divi- 
dend of TEN :10) PER CENT, free of tax, payable july ist, 1904, 


THE BANK 


to stockholders of record of this date. 
‘rhe transfer books will remain closed until Jul 5 ‘ 
W. M. BONNET. Cashier. 





COLUMBIA BANK. 


Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street, 
New York, June 22d, 1904. 
The Board of Directors of this Bank have this day de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of four (4) per cent., free of 
tax, payable on and after July ist, 1904. 
The transfer books will be closed from this date until 
July ist, 1904. W. 8S. GRIFFITH, Cashier. 


HAMILTON BANK OF NEW YORK GITY. 
New York, June 1904. 
The Board of Directors have this — declared a Dividend 
of Three Per cent., free of tax, payable on and “after July 
ist, 1904. The Transfer Books will be closed from June 
22d, 1904, to July Ist, 1904, inclusive. 
JESSE ©. JOY, Cashier. 


THE JEFFERSON BANK. 
Canal and Forsyth Streets. 
Branch: Houston and Clinton Streets. 

New York, June 1, 1904. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this day a 
semi-annual dividend of 24% was declared, ere o- 2d. 

Transfer books close June 24th and nen s 1904. 

Ww. EVLIN, *Gashier. 











THE ORIENTAL BANK OF NEW YORK. 
New York, June 22d, 1904. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a semi-annual 
sg FIVE PER CENT., payable on and after July 
8 
The transfer books will = at 3 P.M. on June 25th and 
reopen on July ist, 1904, at 10 A.M. 
GEO. W. ADAMS, Cashier. 


THE PLAZA BANK. 
New York, June 15th, 1904. 
A dividend of TEN-(10) PER CENT. has this day been 
declared, payable on and after Friday, July 1st, > 
Transfer books will remain closed until July 2d, 1 
E. M. CLARKE, Cashier. 








STUYVESANT BANK, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

— Board of Directors of this bank have this day de- 
a semi-annual dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF 
Git PER CENT. on the capital stock, payable on July 1, 
904, to stockholders of record at the closing | cd 2 transfer 
books on Wednesday, June 15, 1904, at k P.M. The 
transfer books will be reopened on Wednesday, June 29, 

1904, at 10 o’clock A.M.—Dated June 3, 

THOMAS L. JONES, Cashier. 





WALLABOUT BANK. 
poor’, N. Y., June 16, 1904. 
A dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. upon 
the os stock of this Bank has this day been declared 
by the Board of Directors, pave ble July 1, 1904, to stock- 


holders of record June 1904. 
JOHN T. WILLIAMS, Cashier. 





EMIGRANT 
INDUSTRIAL 
SAVINGS BANK 


51 Chambers St., N. Y. 


The Board of Trustees have declared a semi-annual 
dividend at the rate of 


Four Per Gent. .Per Annum 


on all deposits entitled thereto, from $5 to $3,000 for 
the six and three months ending June 30, 1904. 


Interest will be credited uader date July 1, 1904, 
and payable on and after Monday, July 18, 1904. 


DEPOSITS MADE ON OR BEFORE JULY 11, 
1904, WILL DRAW INTEREST FROM 
JULY 1, 1904. 


JAMES McMAHON, Preident. 
JOHN J. PULLEYN, Comptroller. 


The Bank for Savings 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
280 Fourth Avenue, June 27th, 1904, 


170TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


The Board of Trustees have declared the usual interest 
under the provisions of the by-laws for the six months 
ending June 30th as follows: 

At the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. per 
annum on all sums of $5 an:! upwards, not exceeding $3,000. 
payable on and after 20th day of July, 194. 

The interest is carried to the credit of depositors as prin- 
cipal on July Ist, 1904. 

Deposits made on or before July 9th will draw interest 
from July ist. 





WILLIAM W. SMITH, President. 
CHARLES A. SHERMAN, Secretary. 





GITIZENS’ SAVINGS BANK 
56 AND 58 BOWERY, COR. CANAL 8T. 
88TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 

The Trustees have ordered that interest at the rate of THREK 
AND ONE-HALF (8%) PER CENT. per annum be wi’ o de 
itors on and after 18th onail sums of $5 and 
whicn have remained on deposit for the three or six seeatns ena. 
June 1 fn accordance with the by-laws and rules 0: 
the bank. Money depvsited on or before July 9th will draw inter. 


est from July ist. 

HENRY HASLER, President. 
HENRY SAYLER, Secretary. 
EMIL A. HUBER, Assistant Secretary. 


DRY DOCK SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


841 and 343 Bowery, New York. 

The Trustees have declared a dividend for the six months ending 
June 30, 1904, on all deposits entitled thereto under the —— 
at the rate of Three and One-Half per cent. per annum on a 
not exceeding Three Thousand Dollars, payable on and after July 


1904, 
Deposits made before July 10 will be entitled tointerest from 


July 18, 1904. 
ANDREW MILLS, President. 
CHARLES MIEHLING, Secretary. 
WM. F. PATTERSON, ‘Ass't "Bocretary. 


GERMAN SAVI*SGS BANK 
IN THE CITY UF NEW YORE. 
Cor. 4th Ave. and 14th Street. 


New York, June 24th, 1904. 
Interest at the rate of THREE AND ONE HALF (31%) PER 
CENTUM per annum will be credited depositors for the six months 
ending June 20th, 1904, on all sums — x thereto under the by- 
laws not ¢) ceeding three thousand ($3. dollars 
Deposits made on or before July 10th, 90k will arew interest from 


July ist, 1904, 
CASIMIR TAG, President. 
G. F. AMTHOR, Treasurer 
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IRVING 
SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


115 Chambers St., New York City 


The trustees of this institution have de- 
clared interest on all sums remaining on de- 
posit during the three and six months ending 
June 30, 1904, at the rate of FOUR PER 
CENT. per annum on amounts from §1 to 
$3,000, payable on and after Monday, July 
18, 1904. Deposits made on or before July 
10 will draw interest from July rst. 


W. H, B. TOTTEN, President. 
G. BYRON LATIMER, Secretary. 
CHARLES H. FANCHER, Treasurer. 


Manhattan 
Savings Institution 


No. 644 AND 646 BROADWAY. 
106th Semi-Annual Dividend. 
June 14th, 1904. 
The Trustees of this institution have declared 
interest at the rate of THREE AND ONE- 
HALF PER CENT. per annum on all sums (by 
the rules entitled thereto’ not exceeding $3,000 re. 
maining on deposit during the three or six months 
ending on the 30th inst., payable on and after the 
third Monday in July next. 
Deposits made on or before July oth will draw 
interest from July rst. 
JOSEPH BIRD, President. 
FRANK G. STILES, Secretary. 
CONSTANT M. BIRD, Asst. Secretary. 


BROADWAY SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


. 23 PARK PLACE, N. Y. CITY.: 
The Board of Trustees of this institu- 
tion have directed that interest be 
credited depositors entitled thereto at 
the rate of 
Four Per Cent. Per Annum, 
payable on and after July 18th, 1904. Deposits 
made on or . * July 7th will draw interest 


from Jul 4 1904 
L. A. 8ST T, H. F. HUTCHINSON, 
on President. 


EAST RIVER SAVINGS BANK 


No. 3 CHAMBERS ST. 
112TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
New York. June 18, 1904. 
A DIVIDEND at the rate of PER 
has been declared for the six months endiag pene ¢ ee all ac 
counts entitled thereto, from dk a paren atter ter Jury 10, uly ae 10 
DEPOSITS made on or before Jul draw interest fro: 


CHARLES FRAZIER. Presid 
CHARLES A. WHITNEY, Secretary. 

















UNION DIME 
SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


BROADWAY, 32d ST. & SIXTH AVENUE 
GREELEY SQUARE, NEW YORK 


Interest three and one-half per 
cent. from $5 to $3,000. Credited 
July 1st, payable July 21st or any 
time later. 


CHARLES E. SPRAGUE 
PRESIDENT 


FRANCIS M. LEAKE 
TREASURER 


WILLIAM G, ROSS 
SECRETARY 


HARLEM SAVINGS BANK. 
8d Av., Cor. 124th Street. 

The Board of Trustees have declared a semi-annual hy 
dend at the rate of Three and One-half per -_ 
num on all deposits entitled thereto from $5 to 
the = and gh Ey | hy a, 1004 2. 1904. 
payable on and after Monda y 

Money deposited on 3 before will draw se 
from July 1, 1904 HOMAS CRAWFORD, Presiden 

THOMAS R, EBERT, ‘clan. 


North River Savings Bank 


266 West Sith Street (Near kighth Avenue). 
TITH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


The Board of Trustees have directed that interest be 
sitors on June 30th. 1904. at the rate of THREE 
— PER CENT. per annum on sums of 








Deposits made on or before July 10th will draw interest 


cath eas SAMUEL D. STYLES, President. 


ALEXANDER C. MILNE. Treasurer. 
FREDERICK N. CHESHIRE, Secretary. 


UNITED STATES SAVINGS BANK 


Cor. Madison Ave. and 





nui SEMI-ANNUAL nara nid 

The Trustees have ordered that the interest to be credited 
to Depositors J Lm 1004 ond poree ie 18, shall be at 
the rate of THREE AND ONE® CENT. per an- 
pum on all sums from 
‘ Depeat ts meen or before July 10th will draw interest 
ro. 1st, 1 

oa" COMSTAET &. ANDREWS, President 


JOHN are. 
ALFRED E. MARLING, Secretary. 





WASHINGTON SAVINGS BANK. 
WEST 65th STREET AND BROADWAY, 
Interest declared at the followtng rates 
On deposits from ye to Five Hund 


Centum 
Deposits from Five Hundred to Three Thousand Dellars THREE 
L$. oor Ps ‘inte ym July 1. 
its made now draw r 
. B. WALDO, 


De 
J. G@. ROBIN, President. Comptroller. 


THE EMPIRE STATE SURETY COMPANY. 


Brooklyn, New York, June ey : 
The Board of Directors of this com wh his aod 
declared the re ood oe dividend of 
HALF PER © .» payable July 1, 1904, -¥ f+ — 
of record June 1904. 





WILLIAM M. TOMLINS, Jz., Secretary. 
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RAILWAY GOMPANY. 


New Yor Janet 1904. 
en directors of The Chicago. Bock Ialand oad 
Compas i have Sout p a dividend of ONE 
RTHS PER CENT., ea te 1, 1904, to stockholders or 
tele legal representatives oO 24, 1904, 
The transfer books will close at 8 0’ yclock | P. M. June 2%, 1904, and 
open again at 10 o’clock A. M. July 1, 1904. 


GEO. T. BOGGS, Assistant Secretary. 





NEW YORK GENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER 
RAILROAD GO. 


Office of the Treasurer, New York, June 16, 1904. 


The Board of Directors of this Company, at a meeting 
held this day, declared a dividend of ONE AND ONE- 
QUARTER PER CENT. on its capital stock, payable at 
this office on the 15th day of July next, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Thursday, the 80th inst. 


EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 


The Missouri Pacific Railway Co. 


No. 195 Broadway, New York. 
Dividend No. 51. 


The Board of Directors has declared a semf-annual divi- 
dend of TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS ($2.50) PER 
SHARE upon the capital stock of this Comecey, Y, payable at 
the office of the Treasurer on and after the day of July, 
mee to the stockholders of record at the close of the trans- 

fer books on the 30th day of June, 1904. 

The transfer books will be closed on June 30th, 1904, at 

three o’clock p.m., and reopened on July 2ist, 1904, at 


ten o’clock a. m. 
A. H. CALEF, Treasurer. 


Office of Southern Pacific Co., 


120 Broadway (Equitable Building. ) 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


COUPONS due July 1, 1904, from following bonds will 
be paid on and after that date, at this office, namely: 


Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas R. R. & S. S. 6 

o. eocccccce GS 
Morgan’s Louisiana « Texas R: R. & 8. 8. s 

Decccccccce Cocccccccccccccce SS 
Louisiana Western ‘Railroad CO.cccccece GS 
Texas & New Orleans Railroad Co....... 5s 
Austin & Northwestern Railroad Co..... 5s 
Southern Pacific Railroad Co. (of Arizona). 6s 
Southern Pacific Railroad Co. (of New 

Mexico)... ccccccccccccccccscccccccccccs CS 

Northern Railway Com nn eocccccccee GS 
South Pacific Coast Rai 


Southern Pacific Steamship Co....... 6s 
San Antonio & Aransas Pass Railroad Co. 4s 
California Pacific saeErone Co. First Mtge. 43s 
do. Second tWe.. 06 coccccccccs 4358 
do. Third Mtge. Series" “ ‘A i” cocccccces 
do. Third Mtge. Series “B”....ccceees 
Stockton & Copperopolis R. R. Co cocce GO 
me peere Houston & Northern Railway 8 
mausten & Shreveport ‘Raliroad Go...:.. 6s 
Carson & Colorado Railroad Co......... 48 
New York. Texas Mexican Ry. Co. 
Malagorda Division) First itge - ccococe C8 
Wouston & Texas Central R. R. Co....... 5s 
Houston _& Texas Central R. R. Co. (Lam- 
Ppasas 








Div.) ccccccccscccccscccceccescce BS 
A. K, VAN DEVENTER, Assistant Treasurer. 


THE GHIGAGO, ROCK ISLAND AND PAGIFIG 


pe ee ae COMPANY. 
25 Broad Street, New York, June 24, 1904. 
The Board of Directors this day declared a quatteriy 
dividend of ONE AND THREE-QUARTERS “te * 
the Preferred Capital —. ond at July 21, to the 
referred stockholders of reco’ at the close a ~ gh 24 
une 80, 1904. Checks will be mailed 
Transfer books of the preferred stock will close at 3 P.M 


on June 30, 1904, and reopen wey PS st, 


OFFICE OF 
eet tts ELECTRIG 8 MFG. — 





July 11th 1904 to ttonkholders aoe tecord at the close of business on 
June 27th, 1964, and that the Transfer Books for the preferred, as- 
senting and non-assenting stocks be c 
°o ‘clock P. M. and opened 0 on July 12th, 1904, at 10 o’clock A. M. 

"T. W. SIEMON, Treasurer. 





AMERIGAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 
GOMPANY 


A Dividend of One and a Half Dollars per share and an 
Extra Dividend of Three-Quarters of a Dollar per share will 
be paid on Friday, July 15, 1904, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on Thursday, June 380, 1904. 

The transfer books will be closed from July ist to July 
14th, both days included. WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


June 15, 1904. 
AMERIGAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY. 
Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds. 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by their terms on 
Julv 1, 1904, at the office of the Treasurer in New York, 
will be paid by the Manhattan Trust Company, 20 Wal) 
Street. 





WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 
New York, June 20, 1904. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 


New York. June 8th, 1904. 
DIVIDEND NO. 143. 


The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. upon the 
capital stock of this Company, payable at the office « of the 
Treasurer on and after the 15th day of Julv next, to 
holders of record at the close of the transfer books on the 
20th day of June inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 8 o’clock on the after- 
noon of June 20th inst. and reopened on the morning of 


July ist next. 
M. T. WILBUR, Treasurer. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE GOMPANY 


New York, June 14, 1904. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this 
regular quarterly dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF 
CENT. was declared, payable on and after June 30, 1904, 
to the stockholders of record on Saturday, June 18, 1904, 
at one o’clock P.M. 

The transfer books will close on Saturday, Jone 18, 1904, 
at one o’clock P.M., and reopen on Friday, July 1, 1904, at 
ten o’clock A.M, ’ FRED’E J. WARB TON, Treasurer. 











NATIONAL LIGORIGE COMPANY. 

A guantedy dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CEN' he Preferred Stock of this Company has this 
day been declared, payable on June 30th to all Preferred 
Stockholders of record on June 27th. The Transfer Books 
will be closed at 3 P.M. on June 27th and reopen at 10 
A.M. July ist, ee. 

. W. PETHERBRIDGE, Sec’y & Treas. 
June 21st, 1908 








OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 


17 Battery Place, N. Y. City, June 14, 1904. 
The Board of Directors of the Otis Elevator Company has 
this day declared a quarterly dividend of $1.50 per share 
unon the preferred stock of the Company. payable at this 
office on July 15th, 1904, to the preferred stockholders of 
record at the close of business June 80th, 1904. 


LYNDE BELKNAP, Treasurer. 


ta 





UNITED FRUIT GOMPANY 
Dividend No. 20 
A dividend of TWO PER CENT. on the capital stock of 
this company has been declared, payable July 15, 1904, at 
the office of the Treasurer, 131 State St., Boston, Mass., 
to stockholders of record at the close of business June 80, 
1904. CHARLES A. HUBBARD, Treasurer. 
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American Woolen Company 


Notice is hereby given that a dividend of One and Three- 
Quarters (134%) per cent. on the Preferred Capital Stock of 
American Woolen Company will be paid on the 15th of July> 
1904, to stockholders of record at the close of business, July 
1, 1904. 

Transfer books for Preferred Stock will be closed at the 
close of business July 1, 1904, and will be reopened July 16, 


1904. 
WM. M. WOOD, Treasurer. 


Boston, Mass., June 22, 1904. 











MEETING 


AMERIGAN GHIGLE GOMPANY. 

The annual meeting of stockholders of American Chicle Company 
will be held at the company’s office, 15 to 21 Exchange Place, Jersey 
City N. J., on Tuesday, July 19th, 1904, at 12 noon, for the election 

irectors and the transaction of such other business as shall 
come regularly before it. The transfer books of the company will 
close Tuesday, June 28th, at 3 P. M., and reopen Thursday, July 2ist, 


at 10 A. M 
HENRY ROWLEY, Secretary and Treasurer. 
_______——________ 








_ BANK REPORT 


ay 2! 3 OF THE SomDITION xm: 

HIRTY-FOUR ST EET NATIONAL 

BANK OF NEW York, at sre York City, in the 

State of New York, at the close of business June th, 1904: 
RESOURCES. 








THOMAS A. EDISON; Jr. 


—AND— 


WILLIAM HOLZER 


STEEL & IRON PROCESS CO. 


CAPITALIZATION, - - $1,000,000 
10,000 Shares, $100 Each. 


Full paid and non-assessible. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS: 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Jr., President. 
WILLIAM HOLZER, Vice-President, for twelve years General 
Superintendent, Thos, A. Edison Electric Light Co. at 
ar’ 
JOHN A. THOMPSON, Secretary and Treasurer, 35 Wall St., 
New York City. 
L, BARTON CASE, Director, Attorney at Law, New York City. 


This Compeny owns a Process for the treatment of Steel and 
other metals, ich surpasses the Krupp or Harvey systems in the 
preparation of steel for armor Daeg steel structures, etc., out of 
which vast fortunes have been 

iA small amount of the Treasury stock is now offered at $25.00 a 
share, 

Now that commercial work is being done in England, and con- 
tracts made here for the treatment of Armor Plate and fool stee ly 
a a limited number of shares will be sold at this price. 

For Statement and full information, address 


























Loans and discounts............-.sseeeeeeeee $493,280.65 JOHN A. THOMPSON, Secretary and Treasurer. 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured........... 166.62 ‘ 7 . 
United States bonds to secure circulation..... 50,000.00 35 Wall Street, New York. 
Premium on United States bonds............. 2,753. 
DenGs, BOG. Css cccceviccevcedsecvcee 142,221.74 
Seales bonne, ee ad fixtures...... ” ;° we tngy . 
ue from nation anks (not reserve agents). 315. 
Due from State banks and bankers........... 146,634.51 our Idle Money @] 
Gok yl — ag 4 Dba eeeetmamedan’ PR ‘oO 
ixchan; lor Clearing House. .......cc.sseee 006. 
Notes pene: National banks............... 1,000. Should Earn 
Laweal pow Fe ag nickels and cents.. 510.70 But place it where you are sure it will 
awful money in bank, v be free from s; yo, 
edemp CO eccecceccsecccceccoceceeesesoecoee 172,544.75 Rete. © o— 11 The Industria | Savings and Loan Co. 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer will be pleased | to furnish full informa- 
5 per cent. of circulation)...............+- 2,500.00 No Specutation tion regarding its methods. Endo 
Total $1,326,619.95 Under N. Y. Bank- | by the most conservative authorities 
eoccccccecces LIABILITIEG. ecccccece . > ing Cont. Supervi- upon investments. 
Caphtal dhe: Gal Gi... <...40c5apcosscs ck: $200,000.00 ston We will pay 5 per cent. per 
CORD SPE a0 soncescnonscesnns ietmmihinnin’ ‘“ yor annum on your savings. 
ndiv profits, less ee an taxes | pa »351. d id 
National bank notes outstanding.............. 8,850.00 GVsTR ——- day in our ptm oy 
Due to other National banks..............+++ 111,765.95 ae withdrawal at any time. Write to-day 
Due to trust companies and savings banks... 7,495.55 ~ f . y 
Individual deposits subject to check........... 644,483.91 or particulars. 
Demand certificates of deposit.............0+. 163.00 & Assets, e » $1,700,000 
Time certificates of deposit.............-ee0+ 12,500.00 Surplus and Profits, 160,000 
Ge. SL 5s ntncoeaneecncaneeaentsesaeee 10.00 Ga INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS & LOAN co., 
Liabilities other than those above stated, & 7 Broadway, N York 
mortgage on banking house and lot......... 100;000.00 ro’ y, New Tork. 
0 Se ee ee $1,326,619.95 a 
State oF New York, County or New YorK, 88.: 
I, CURTIS J. BEARD, Cashier of the above-named bank, 1876— 


do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 
CURTIS J. BEARD, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this a7 b day of J June, 
1904. JOSE T. 
Nona pa New York pathy No. 6. 
LG L. GO 


N RB. ULD, 
WELL, Directors. 
Wh: H. SEAICH, 


Correct—Attest: 





FINANCIAL 


R. "? DAY @ CO. 
BANKERS 
3 Nassau St., New York. 40 Water St., Boston. 


Commission Orders Executed in Both Markets. 


Investment Securities. 








The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate. - - - 


THE INDEPENDENT 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office 
Second-Class Mail 


as mn 
Terms of subscription, Payable in advance: one year 
$2.00. Single » 10 Cents 


29th YEAR. 
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TO THE HOLDERS OF 


CONNECTICUT RAILWAY & LIGHTING COMPANY 


First and Refunding 41% 50-Year Gold Bonds. 





By Agreement and Supplemental Mortgage dated June 23, 1904, between the United Gas Im 

_ temeroen Connecticut Railway and Lighting Company, and Colonial Trust Company, The 
nited Gas Improvement Company agrees to guarantee, by endorsement, the interest on the above 
bonds ($15,000,000 authorized ; $10,269,000 outstanding July 1, 1904), and the Connecticut Railway and 
Lighting Company agrees to establish for the benefit of the bonds so guaranteed, a sinking fund of one- 
half of one per cent per annum on the total amount of outstanding First and Refunding Bonds incon 
sideration of an option to the United Gas Improvement Company to purchase, and an option to the 
Connecticut Railway and Lighting Company to call the bonds so guaranteed, on any coupon date at 


rovement 


105 and interest. 


Holders of First and Refunding Bonds desirirg to secure the benefits of the above Agreement 
and Supplemental Mortgage, by giving to the United Gas Improvement Company the said option to 
purchase, and to the Connecticut Railway and Lighting Company the said option to call bonds so 
guaranteed, at any coupon date, at 105 and interest, are requested to present their bonds, ON OR BE- 
FORE AUGUST 15, 1904, to the Colonial Trust Company, to be stamped’as subject thereto, and for 


the endorsement thereon «! the above guaranty and stipulation. 


For information in regard to the precise terms of the Guaranty and Sinking Fund, bondholders 
are referred to the Agreement and Supplemental Mortgage, copies of which may be obtained at our 


office, or at the office of the Colonial Trust Company, 222 Broadway, New York. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 


June 24, 1904. 


MILLS BUILDING, NEW YORK. 





Incorporated 1853. 


United States Tiust Company of New York, = 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 





CAPITAL, . ° . . . 


SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, ° + 


$2,000,000 
$12,210,639 





LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 


HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 





JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 





33 YEARS 37% s°souEEs 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 





List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address. 
ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


John Hancock Bidg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago 
Home Office Established 1871. Iowa Falls, Iowa, 





E 

L ES, Ass*t Cashier, FRED- 
ERICK O, FOXCROFT, Ass't Cashier, WILLIAM A. MAIN, Ass’t 
Cashier, MAURICE H. EWEHR, Ass’t Cashier. ~ 


The National Park Bank of New York 


ORGANIZED 1856. 


Capital and Surplus, $10,000,000 
DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, George 8. 
Hart, Charles Scribner, Edward C. Hoyt, W. Rockhill Potts, August 
Belmont, Richard Delafield, Francis R. Appletes, John Jacob 
Astor, George 8. Hickok. George Frederick Vietor, Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, Isaac Guggenheim, John E. Borne, Lewis Cass Ledynrd. 
Gilbert G. Thorne. 





INSURANCE 
THE 1904 


MASSACHUSETT 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary 


Assets, Jan. Ist,1904, = $33,590,909.39 

Liabilities, «= . _ » e 80,943,5608.01 

Surplus, = - = = = = 2,647,491.38 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 

New York Officer, Empire Bidg., 71 Broadway. 


GEO. J. WIGHT, 
Manager of Agents for Southern New York. 
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1904 FIRE INSURANCE 1904 


National ot Hartford, 


CONNECTICUT. 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1st, 1904. 


Capital Stock all cash.........cosessecseseeessses $1, 9 00 
Re-Insuramce Re*erve......c.ccecesccsseccccccseses 9451.55 
Gusettled Losses and other claims ..........-sss0.+« 91 44 
Net Surplus < ss. 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1904........s00see-eee0+ $6.463, 828.59 
JAMES wm ah. B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary: 
H. SMITH Asst. Secretary. 


Provident Savings Life, 


E. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 Broadway, New York 




















A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness ‘to active 
business men. Permanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family; ¢emporary, guaran- 
teeing at low cost against loss by death while 





engaged in speculative operations. It specially 
provides for practical wants. 
(7 ‘) 








*e Washington 


Life Insurance Co. 














OF NEW YORK 
W. A. Brewer, Jr., Graham H. Brewer, 
President Vice-President 
ee J, 











Phot Electrotype Engraving Go. 


DESIGNERS and # 
* & ENGRAVERS, 


RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street, 
BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


Telephone, 1704 John. 








1850—— THE ——1904 


United States Life Insurance C0. 


IN THE GITY OF NEW YORK. 


JOHN P. MUNN, M. D. e President 
are at rae ae 
JAMES R. PLUM, Leather 


Pres’ t Title Sensenase and Trust Co- 
Pres’t Chem. Nat. Bank 


CLARENCE H. KELSEY, 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make 
DIRECT CONTRACTS with this well-established and 
progressive Company, thereby securing for themselves 
not only an immediate return for their work, but also an 
increasing annual income commensurate with their suc- 
cess, are invited to communicate with RICHARD E,. 
COCHRAN, 3d Vice-President, at the Company’s Office, 
277 Broadway, New York City. 


$8,600,000 
- $45,000,000 


Assets over e ° e e 
Insurance in force over . 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President 
January rst, 1904. 





ASSETS - - - - += + = §$23,249,248.36 
LIABILITIES, 21,064,170.00 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) - $2,185,078.30 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON 6& SON, Gen. Agents 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Boston, Mass. 





Post Office Square, - 





Assets, Jan. 1,1904, -« 
Liabilities, - . 


$35,784,010.50 
32, 569,406.71 
$3,214,603.79 
All forms of Lif id End 
et 
Every as endo cash surren id 

opie insurance vaines to which the insured is entitled by the -¥ a 


3 and values for an sent 0 
the = ea Ofiice. hanes ete 


Benj. *F. Stevens, Prest, 
S, F. Trull, re 





Alfred D, Foster, Vice-Prest, 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. oe 








JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE | 


IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 





THE INDEPENDENT 








Annual 
Statement 


—OF THE— 


——FIRE 
ASSOCIATION 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Offices: 407 and 409 Walnut St. 














JANUARY I, 1904. 
ASSETS, ° “ “ 
LIABILITIES. 


$6, 332,403.74 


SOPHO ee Cee e eee eteeeewaseeeeeee 


Net Surplus sepend Capital Reserve and ; 

all Liabilities 921,802.93 

332,403.74 
— OFFICERS — onRem, . 

ELIHU C. IRVIN, President. 

THEO. H. CONDERMAN, Vice-President. 

WILLIAM MUIR, 2d Vice-President. 
M. G. GARRIGUES, Sec’y and Treas. 
R. N. KELLY, Jr., Assist. Secretary. 


Cee eee reese swereseeeere 











MARINE and INLAND INSURANCE. 


Atlantic Adutual 
Tnsurance Company, 


OFFICE, 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Organized in 1842, 


IN8URE8 AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRANS- 
PORTATION RI8K8 AND WILL I88UE POLICIES 
MAKING LO88 PAYABLE IN ENGLAND, 


Assets Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies. 





The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance, 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in ac- 


“cordance with the Charter. 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 

F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres'’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec’y. 





“Rubio 


OF NEW YORK 





Hs an established record for progressive- 

ness, liberality and clearness of its policy 
contracts. It was the first company to intro- 
duce (March 8th, 1864) the 


INCONTESTABLE 
FEAGVURE 


THE POLICY CONTRACT GUARANTEES 


Loans at 5% 
Paid-up Values 
Extended Insurance 


Provision is also made for both “ 


Insurance Protection 
and Investment 


Sample policies and rates will be given on 
application to. the Home Office, 





Mutual Reserve Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK A. BURNHAM, President 
305, 307, 309 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Certificate of the Valuation of Policies 
_Three and One-Hali and Four Per Cent. 


STATE OF NEW YORE 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


Insurance Company of the City of 
York, is duly authorized to transact the business of Life Insur- 
ance in this te. 

I further certify that in accordance with the provisions of Sec- 
tions Fifty-two and Eighty-four of the insurance law of the State 
of New York, I have caused the policy obligations of the said Com- 
pany outstanding on the 31st day of December, 1908, to be valued as 

rthe Combined Experience Table of Mortality, at Four per cent, 

nterest. and the American Experience Table of Mortality at Three 
and one-half per cent. interest, and I find the net value thereof, on 
the said 8ist day of December, 19038, to be Four Million, Two Hundred 
and Three Thousand, Nine Hundred and Nine Dollars, as follows: 
Net Value of Policies........... $4,203,909 
. o Additions......... 


Annuities......... 
———_ $4, 203, 909 
Less Net Value Policies Reinsured.......... 


“ “ 


$4,203,909 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my 
~~) hand, and caused my Official Seal to be affixed, at the 
SEaL city of Albany, the ay, end year first above writien. 
~~ FRANCIS HENDRICKS, 

Superintendent of Insurance. 


Total Payments {0 Potleyholders, $57,786, 177.00 
Surplus to Policyholdets, - 506,587.89 
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A Guaranteed 6” Investment 








INCOME CERTIFICATES, issve¢ 2t par, paying 6% in semi- 


annual coupons. 


ACCUMULATIVE (0 ee sania Poke 
CERTIFICATES, ® . P : 


This Company’s investments are confined to New York real estate. 


Its Certificates are the definite contract of a corporation over Sixteen 


Y a 0 tiie ASSETS, - - + $6,212,807.34 
ears in Business ane HavinS ) CAPITAL and SURPLUS, 1,008,502.54 
Inform yourself anyhow. Write ¢o-day for circulars. 








AMERICAN REAL ESTATE COMPANY 


DUN BUILDING, 290 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








FESSIOM SENSI NNN MINIM ION ION 


Do you know what com- 
panies you are insured in ? 


In case of fire your policies 
are equivalent to a check on a 
bank. Better look your pol- 
icies over and satisfy yourself 
that you have the strongest 
companies obtainable for the 
rate you pay. 

Ask for a Continental policy 


and you are sure to secure ab- 
solute indemnity at fair rates. 


Any Insurance broker Agents everywhere. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 
46 Cedar Street, New York. 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Iils. 
‘*Insure in en American Company.’’ 
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The Choice of Good Cooks 
since 1780 


Baker’s Chocolate oe 
jf 





"T HEY mark the stage of perfection 

reached in the scientific develop- 
ment of piafio building, and are today 
recognized as 


aN 


Pleasing to the taste, 
Nourishing to the‘system, 
b Quieting to the nerves, 
An ideal food — good 
morning, noon, and night. 


oN 


The Modern Measure 


of Piano Quality 


By our easy payment plan, every family in mod- 
erate circumstances can own a VOSE piano. 2 
We allow a liberal price for old instruments in 
exchange, and deliver the piano in your house 
free of expense. . . . . You can deal 
with us at a distant point the same as in Boston. 


Send for catalogue and full information 


vose 6&6 SONS 


Piano Co. 23g cctn: Mass: 


aN 


41 Highest Awards in 
Europe and America 


BE SURE YOU GET 
THE GENUINE 
LOOK FOR THIS 


TRADE MARK Made by 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


= Dorchester, [lass. 
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STEAMSHIPS | 


—OF THE — 


Fisk & ROBINSON South ern| 


BANKERS 


Government Bonds Pp ac i f i Cc 


AND OTHER Elegant new passenger steamers between 


Investment Securities New York and New Orleans |: 











Leave New York every Wednesday at Noon; 
reach New Orleans following Monday. 





MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Leave New Orleans every Wednesday at Noon; i. 
35 Cedar Street 28 State Street reach New York following Monday. 


NEW YORK BOSTON 

For full information, rates, staterooms reserved, address 
any agent of the Southern Pacific as follows: 

New York, 349 Broadway, 1 Broadway: Philadelphia, 109 
South Third St.; Boston, 170 Washington St.; Syracuse, N. gy 
A Y., 129 South Franklin 8t.;“c@ltimore, 210 North Charles St. | 4 
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